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From the N. Orleans Advertiser. 


THE PROTEST. 

This extraordinary document is laid before 
the public to-day. aa rar 

What American can read it without feeling his 
throat swell with indignation at the atrocious 
conductof Her Britannic Majesty’s Governor of 
all the Bahamas? —What is then the first duty 
of our Government? To demand of Great 
Britain peremptorily redress for the wrongs 
thus committed against our citizens and repara- 
tion for the great destruction of American prop- 

rty on board the Creole. 

We have no time, no room, to-day, to ex- 
press our feelings upon the high-handed conduct 
of Sir Francis Cockburn and his negro fellow 
gubjects. Let every man read and study this 
protest and we will then try and commune with 
him patiently,—if we can. 

PROTEST 
Of the officers and crew of the American Brig 

Creole, bound from Richmond to N. Orleans, 
whose cargo of slaves mutinied on the 7th of 
Nov. 1841,0ff the Hole in the Wall—murder- 
ed apuassenger, wounded the Captain and 
others and put into Nassau, N. P., where 
the authorities confined nineteen of the muti- 
neers, and forcibly liberated nearly all the 
slaves. 


By this public instrument of protest be it 
known that, on this second day of December, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one, before me, 
WILLIAM YOUNG LEWIS, notary public 
in and for the city of N, Orleans, duly commis- 
sioned and sworn: 

Personally came and appeared Zephaniah C. 
Gifford, acting master of the American brig 
called the Creole, of Richmond, who declared 
that the said vessel sailed from Norfolk in the 
state of Virginia, on the thirtieth day of Octo- 
ber last past, ladened with manufactured tobac- 
coin boxes and slaves, then under the command 
of Captain Robert Ensor, bound for the port of 
New Orleans in the State of Louisiana. 

That when about 130 miles to the North 
North East of the Hole in the Wall, the slaves, 
or apart thereof on board of said vessel, rose 
on the officers, crew and passengers; killed one 
passenger, severely wounded the Captain, this 
appearer and part of the crew; compelled said 
appearer, then first mate, to navigate said vessel 
to Nassau in the Island of New Providence, 
where she arrived, and a portion of the ring- 
leaders of said insurrection were confined in 
prison, and the temainder of said slaves libera- 
ted by the British authorities of said Island; and 
required me notary to make record of the same, 
intending more at leisure to detail particulars. 

And this day again appeared said acting mas- 
ter, together with Lucius Stevens, acting mate; 
William Devereux, cook and steward; Henry 
Speck, John Silly, Jaques Lecomte, Francis 
Foxwell, and Blair Curtiss, seamen—all of, and 
belonging to said vessel, who being severally 
eworn according to law, to declare the truth, 
did depose and say— 

That when said vessel started as aforesaid, 
eke was tight and strong, well manned, and 
provided in every respect and equipped for car- 

ing slaves. 

Phat said vessel left Richmond on the 25th 
day of October, 1841, with about 102 slaves on 
board. ; 

That about 90 of said slaves were shipped on 
board on the 20th of said month, of which 41 
were shipped by Robert Lumkin, about 39 by 
John R. Hewell,9 by Nathaniel Matthews, and 
1 by W. Robinson; that from that time about 1 
or 2 per day were put on board by John R. 
Hewell, until the said 25th day of said October, 
go as to make the number 102. 

The Brig then proceeded to Hampton Roads 
end lay there one day, when about eight were 
put on board by Mr. W. W. Hall for Mr. Hat- 
eher, 2 by Mr. C. Shield, and 23 for Mr. John- 
son, making the whole in number 135 slaves. 

The men and women slaves were divided. 
The men were all placed in the forward hold of 
the Brig, except old Lewis and servant of Mr. 
Thomas McCargo, who staid in the cabin, as 
assistant steward, and the women in the hold aft, 
éxcept six female servants who were taken in 
the cabin. Between them was the cargo of the 
Brig, consisting of boxes of tobacco. 

he slaves were permitted to go on deck, 
but the men were not allowed at night to go in 
the hold aft where the women were. 

On the 30th October, the Brig left Hampton 
Roads for New Orleans. The slaves were all 
under the superintendence of Wm. Henry 
Merritt, a passenger. John R. Hewell had 
the particular charge of the slaves of ‘Thomas 
McCargo, Theophilus McCargo being consid- 
ered too young and inexperienced, and the gen- 
eral charge of the other slaves all being under 
the master of the vessel. ‘The slaves were all 
carefully watched.--T'hey were perfectly obedi- 
ent and quiet and showed no signs of mutiny 
and disturbance, until Sunday, the 7th of No- 
vember, about 9 P. M., in latitude 27 46, N. 
longitude 75 20 W. 

The Captain supposing they were nearer 

Abaco than they were, had ordered the brig to 
laid to, which was done. A good breeze 
was blowing at the time, and the sky was a lit- 
tle hazy with trade clouds flyin 
Mr. Gifford was on weet sg fle was told by 
Elijah Morri . Th 
Cc 18, one of the slaves of ‘'homas Mc- 
argo, that one of the men had gone aft among 
> een Mr. Gifford then called Mr. Mer- 
the ‘sg = in the cabin, and informed him of 
hilt hele, tr. Merrit came up and went to the 
» Which was the entrance to the af- 


ter hold, and asked two or three of the slaves | 
which were near, if any of the men were down 

in that hold, and he was informed that there 

were. Mr. Merritt then waited until Mr. Gif- 

ford procured a match, and then Mr. Merritt 

went down into the hold with a lamp and light- 

ed it, Mr. Gifford stood over the hatchway. 

On striking a light, Merritt found Madison 

Washington, a very large and strong slave of 
Thomas McCargo, standing at his back. Mer- 

ritt said to Madison, “‘is it possible that you are 

down here? You are the last man on board 

the brig, I expected to find here.””—Madison 

replied, “Yes sir, it is me,” and instantly 

jumped to the hatchway, and got on deck, say- 

ing, **I am going up, I cannot stay here.” He 

did this in spite of the resistance of Gifford and 

Merritt, who both tried to keep him back and 

laid hold on him for that purpose. 

Madison ran forward, and Elijah Morris fired 
a pistol, the ball of which grazed the back part 
of Gifford’s head. Madison then shouted; “we 
have begun and must go through. Rush, boys, 
rush aft and we have them!’’ and calling to the 
slaves below, he said, ‘‘come up every damned 
one of you. If you don’t and lend a hand, I 
will kill you all and throw you overboard.” 

Gifford now ran to the cabin and aroused the 
captain and others who were asleep, and the 
passengers, viz., Theophilus McCargo, Jacob 
Miller, John R. Hewell, the second mate, Lu- 
cius Stevens, the steward, William Devreux, a 
free colored man, and the slave Lewis, belonging 
to Mr. T. C. McCargo acting as assistant Stew- 
ard, ‘The slaves rushed aft and surrounded the 
cabin. Merritt hearing the report of the pistol, 
blew out his light and came from the hold. In 
doing this, he was caught by one of the negroes, 
who cried out, ‘kill him, God damn him, he is 
one of thein;” and the other slaves immediately 
rushed upon him. One of them attempted to 
strike Merritt with a hand spike but missed him 
and knocked down the negro who was holding 
Merritt. Merritt then escaped to the cabin. 

Hewell, at this moment jumped out of his 
berth, in his drawers, seized a musket, ran to 
the companion way of the cabin, and after some 
struggling fired. The negroes instantly 
wrenched the musket from Hewell’s hands. 
Hewell then seized a handspike and defended 
himself from the slaves who pursued him.— 
They thought he had another musket and retrea- 
ted alittle. He advanced and they fell upon 
him with clubs,handspikes,and knives. He was 
knocked down and stabbed in not Jess than twen- 
ty places, but he rose, got away from them and 
staggtred back to the cabin exclaiming, “I am 
dead,—the negroes have killed me!” 

It is believed that not more than four or five 
of the negroes had knives. Ben Blacksmith had 
the bowie knife he wrested from the captain and 
stabbed Hewell with it. Madison had a jack- 


knife which appeared to have been taken from 
Hewell. Morris had a sheaih Knife which he 


took from the forecastle and which belonged to 
Henry Speck. 

Gifford after arousing the persons in the cabin 
ran out on deck and up the main rigging to the 
maintop. Merritt tried to get through the sky- 
light of the cabin, but could not without being 
discovered. ‘The negroes crowded around the 
sky-light outside, and the door of the cabin. 
Merritt then hid himself in one of the berths and 
three of the female house servants covered him 
with blankets and sat on the edge of the berth 
erying and praying. ‘Theophilus McCargo 
dressed himself on the alarm being given. Hew- 
ell after being wounded, staggered into said Mc- 
Cargo’s state room, where he fell and expired 
in about half an hour. His body was thrown 
overboard by order of Madison, Ben Blacksmith, 
and Elijah Morris. McCargo got his two pis- 
tols out and fired one of them at the negroes, 
then in the cabin, the other missed fire, and Mc- 
Cargo having no ammunition put his pistols 
away. Alter the affray, the sheath-knife of 
Henry Speck was found in Elijah Morris’ pos- 
session, and that of Foxwell was found in the 
possession of another negro, both covered with 
blood to the handles. 

Jacob Miller, William Devereux and the 
slave Lewis, on the alarm being given, concealed 
themselves in one of the state rooms. Elijah 
Morris called out all who were concealed in the 
cabin to come forward or they should have in- 
stant death. Miller came out first and said:— 
‘Here Iam, do what you please.””’ Devereux 
and Lewis next came out and begged for their 
lives. Madison stood at the door and ordered 
them to be sent to the hold. Stevens got up on 
the alarm being given and ranout. Saw Hewell 
in the affray, and waited in the cabin till Hewell 
died, and then secreted himself in one of the 
siate rooms, and when they commenced the 
search for Merritt, made his escape through the 
cabin. ‘They forced the musket they had re- 
loaded, struck at him with knives and handspikes 
and chased him into the rigging. He escaped 
to the fore-yard. 

On the alarm being given, the captain ran to 
the forecastle, called all hands to get up and 
fight. Henry Speck, one of the crew, was 
knocked down with a haudspike. ‘The helms- 
man was a Frenchman. Elijah Morris and 
Pompey Garrison were going to kill him, 
when Madison told them they should not kill 
him, becanse he was a Frenchman and could not 
speak English; so they spared his life. Blair 
Curtiss. one of the crew came aft into the cabin 
and concealed himself in the state room with 
Stevens, and escaped with him to the fore Royal 

ard, 

6 The Captain fought with his Bowie Knife a- 
long side of Hewell. ‘The Captain was enga- 
ged in the fight from eight to ten minutes, 
until the negroes got him down, in the star- 
board scuppers. He then made his escape to 
the main top, being stabbed in several places 
and much bruised with blows from sticks of 
wood found about the brig. After the Captain 
got into the main top, he fainted from the loss 
of blood, and Gifford fastened him with the 
rigging to prevent him from falling, as the ves- 
sel was then rolling heavily. , 

The Captain’s wife, her child and niece, 
then came out, and begged for their lives, and 
Ben Blacksmith sent them to the hold, Ben 
then called out for Merritt, and exclaimed, that 
all who had secreted him should be killed. The 
two female servants then left the berth where 
Merritt was concealed, and were sent down to 
the hold. Ben, Jim, and Lewis, negroes, be- 
longing to Thomas M’Cargo, then ran to The- 
ophilus M’Cargo, who asked Jim if the others 
were going to kill him?—Jim and Lewis ex- 





elaimed that ‘master HE should not be killed,” 


’ 


Pa, 


and clung around him, begging Morris aud Ben, 
who were then close with their knives in their 
hands, notto kill him. ‘They consented and or- 
dered him to be taken down to the hold, Jim 
and Lewis went voluntarily with ‘Theophilus 
M‘Cargo to the hold. 

After a great deal of search, Merritt was 
found, and Ben Blacksmith, Smith and Elijah 
Morris dragged him from his berth. ‘They and 
several others surrounded him with knives, 
half hand spikes, muskets and pistols, raised 
their weapons to kill him, and made room for 
him to fall. 

On his representing that he had been the 
mate of a vessel, that he was the only person 
who could navigate for them, and on Mary, a 
woman servant belonging to M’Cargo, urging 
said Madison Washington to interfere, Madison 
ordered them to stop andallow Merritt to have 
a conversation with him. ‘This took place in 
a state room. 

Madison said he wanted to go to Liberia. 
Merritt represented that they had not water and 
provisions for that voyage, Ben Blacksmith, 
D. Ruffin and several of the slaves then said 
that they wanted to go to the British Islands. 
They did not want to go any where else but 
where Mr. Lumpkin’s negroes went last year, 
alluding to the shipwreck of the schooner 
Kermosa on Abaco and the taking of the slaves 
on board that vessel, by the English wreckers, 
to Nassau, in the Island of New Providence. 

Merritt then got his chart and explained to 
them the route, and read to them the Coast Pi- 
lot, and they agreed that if he would navigate 
them they would save his lile,—otherwise death 
would be his portion. Pompey Garrison had 
been to N. Orleans and knew the route. D. 
Ruffin and George Portlock knew the letters 
of the compass. ‘They then set Merritt free, 
and demanded the time of night, which was half 
past 1 o’clock A. M. by Merritt’s watch. ‘The 
vessel was then putin Merritt’s charge. 

The nineteen slaves, confined at Nassau are 
the only slaves who took any part in the affray. 
All the women appeared perfectly ignorant of 
the plan, and from their conduct could not have 
known any thing of it.—'They were crying and 
prsying during the fight. None of the male 
slaves apparently under 20 years took any part 
in the affray. 

The only negroes belonging to E. Lockett, 
who were in the fight, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, are Ruffin, Ben Blacksmith, Addison 
Tyler, and 'T. Smallwood. ‘The only negroes 
belonging to F. McCargo who were in the fight 
so far as can be remembered, are Elijah Morris, 
George Portlock, Willy Glover, Madison Wash- 
ington, and Pompey Garrison. The only ne- 
groes belonging to Sherman Johnson who were 
in the fight, were America Woodis, George 
Benton, Adam Carney and Reuben Knight. 
The only slave belonging to J. & A. Hagan who 
was inthe fight, was Jordon Phillips. 4} iié 
slaves above named are among the nineteen now 
confined at Nassau. ‘There were no others en- 
gaged in this mutiny. ‘There were four who 
took the most active part in the fight, viz.; Ben 
Blacksmith, Madison Washington, Elijah Mor- 
ris and D. Ruffin- Some of the negroes refused 
to join in the affray, when they were threaten- 
ed by Washington that they would be killed if 
they did not join in it. 

At the beginning of the affray, Andrew Jack- 
son, one of the slaves belonging to Thomas 
McCargo, jumped into the fore rigging and 
called to Francis Foxwell, one of the crew, to 
know where he should go to save his life, say- 
ing that he was fearful they would kill him. 
Powell told him to go to the foretop. He said 
he was afraid he would fall off, and climbed to 
the top and remained there during the fight. 

‘There were five sailors belonging to said ves- 
sel.—'['wo were wounded, Henry Speck and 
B. Curtiss:—They were kept in the cabin. 
‘T'wo of the others, Francis Foxwell and John 
Silvy, escaped to the maintop, and the remaining 
sailor, Francis Lacomte, remained at the wheel 
during the whole of the affray. ‘The wounds 
of the sailors were dressed by the negroes, and 
the sailors were left to do as they please. Dur- 
ing the affray, two of the negroes were severely 
wounded by handspikes. 

Elijah Merritt, when asked after the fight, if 
they intended to kill the sailors, said, “No. I 
expect we shall rise again among ourselves, but 
the white people shall not be hurt.” 


About 5 o’clock, A. M., one of the negroes 
informed Merritt that Gifford was in the rigging; 
Madison ordered him to come down. Ben 
Blacksmith put a musket to his breast and Ma- 
dison threatened to kill him, if he would not 
take them to a British Island. He promised tu 
doso. Elijah Morris and Madison ordered Ste- 
veng to come down, and released him on mak- 
ing the same promise Gifford made. ‘Tne Cap- 
tain was then brought down by them, and he and 
Stevens put into the forehold and the wounds 
of the Captain dressed. 

Madison, Ben, Morris and Ruffin, assnmed 
the sole control of the brig, and all on board. 
About day-break, by order of Merrit and Gif- 
ford, they made sail for Abaco. Ruffin was all 
the time either at the compass or watching Mer- 
ritt. Ben, Madison and Morris, would also 
watch the compass by turns. 

Ruffin, when he saw Merritt mark on the slate 
the altitude which he was taking, compelled him 
to rub out the words in writing and make only 
figures and marks on the slate, for fear that Gif- 
ford and Merritt might communicate secretly by 
that means. Gifford spoke to Merritt about the 
reckoning when Morris told them, if they talk- 
ed any more to each other, one or both would 
be thrown overboard. Morris, Madison, Ruffin 
and Ben kept their knives out all the time. A 
number of the others of the 19 who were in the 
affray, had knives, but none of the other ne- 
groes had knives or took any part with the mu- 
tineers. ‘The other negroes all remained at their 
regular stations, where they had been placed at 
the beginning of the voyage, except that the 
male slaves were notin the forehold—the Cap- 
tain, his family, and the second mate being con- 
fined there. None but the 19 went into the 
cabin. ‘They ate in the cabin and the others ate 
on deck, as they had done the whole voyage. 
The 19 were frequently closely engaged in se- 
eret conversation but the others took no part in 
it, and appeared not to share in their confidence. 
— The others were quiet and did not associate 
with the mutineers. ‘The only word that passed 
between the others and 19 were when the others 
asked them for water or grub, or something of the 
kind. ‘The others were kept under as much as 





the avhites were. The 19 drank liquor in the 


cabin and invited the whites to join them, but 
not the other negroes. Madison gave orders 
that the cooking for all but the 19 should be as 
it was before and appointed the same cook for 
them, 

The nineteen said that all they had done was 
for their freedom. ‘The others said nothing 
about it.—'T'hey were much afraid of the nine- 
teen. ‘They remained forward of the mainmast. 
The nineteen took possession of the after part 
of the brig, and stayed there the whole time or 
were on watch. Some of the nineteen were 
hugging the female servants in the cabin, and 
one of them said he had picked out one of them 
for his wife, but none of the other of the nine- 
teen meddled at all with the women slaves. 

The only knives found after the affray, were 
two sheath knives belonging to the sailors, the 
Captain’s bowie knife and the jack knife. None 
of the other negroes had any other knives. Ma- 


-Fdison sometimes had the bowie knife, and some- 


times Ben had it. No other negro was seen to 
have that knife. On Monday afternoon Madi= 
son got the pistol from one of the nineteen, and 
said he did not wish them to have any arms 
when they reached Nassau. ‘The nineteen pa- 
raded the deck armed, while the other negroes 
behaved precisely as they had done before the 
mutiny. 

About 10 o'clock, P. M., of the 8th day of 
November, 1841, they made the light of 
Abaco. Ben had the gun. About 10 
o'clock, P. M., he fired at Stevens who came 
on deck as already stated. Merritt and Gifford 
alternately kept watch. Ben, Madison, Ruffin 
and Morris kept watch by turns, the whole time 
up to their arrival at Nassau, with knives drawn. 
So close was the watch, that it was impossible 
to rescue the Brig.—Neither passengers, officers 
or sailors were allowed to communicate with 
each other. ‘Ihe sailors performed their usual 
duties, 

The pilot who came on board as the Brig ap- 
proached Nassau, and all his men in the Pilot 
Boat were negroes. ‘The Pilot was acting un- 
der the legal authority of the Island. He and 
his men, on coming aboard, mingled with the 
slaves and told them they were freemen—that 
they could go on shore and never could be car- 
ried away from there: Qne of the Pilot’s men 
told one of the female slaves, that he should 
claim her for his wife. 

_ The regular quarantine officer came along- 
side, and Gifford went on shore in his boat. 
He conducted Gifford to the American Consul, 
who accompanied him to the Governor of New 
Providence and all the other Bahama Islands. 
Gifford then related to the Governor all the 
facts relating to the voyage, from Richmond to 
that port. ‘The American Consul, in behalf of 
said vessel and all interested, requested of the 
Governor that he should send a guard on board 


to protect the vessel and cargo, and keep the 
| slaves on board till snch time as they could know 


what they could do. The Governor did so, and 
sent a guard of twenty-four negro soldiers with 
loaded muskets and bayonets, in British uniform, 
commanded by a white officer, who took pos- 
session of the vessel and all the slaves. 

From ‘Tuesday the 10th, till Friday the 12th 
day of November, they tied Ben Blacksmith, 
Addison, Ruffin and Morris, put them:in the 
long boat, placed a sentry over them and fed 
them there. ‘They mingled with the negroes 
and told the women they were free. and per- 
suaded them to remain in the island. ° 


Captain Fitzgerald, commanding the compa- 
ny, told many of the slaves owned by ‘I'homas 
M’Cargo, in presence of many other slaves, 
how foolish they were, that they had not, when 
they rose, killed all the whites on board and run 
the vessel ashore, and then they would have 
been free, and there would have been no more 
trouble about it. ‘This was on Wednesday. 

Every day, the officers and soldiers were 
changed at 9 o’clock, A. M. ‘There were 500 
regular soldiers on the Island, divided into 4 
equal companies, commanded by officers called 
captains. ‘here was a regular scentry stationed 
every night and they placed all the men slaves 
except the four which they tied, and placed a 
guard over the hatchway. ‘They put them in 
the hold at sunset to let them out at sunrise. 


There were apparently from 12 to 13 thous- 
and negroes in the town of Nassau and vicinity, 
and about 3 or 4 thousand whites. 

On Wednesday, the 10th of November about 
9 o’clock, A. M., three civil magistrates of the 
Island came on board and commenced examin- 
ing all the white persons. ‘They completed the 
examination on the Friday following, when the 
Attorney General came on board with the three 
magistrates, and the depositions were signed. 
The American Consul was present the first two 
days. ‘The magistrates were accompanied by a 
clerk. The Attorney General, on Friday placed 
the 19 mutineers in the custody of the Captain 
and his guard, and ordered them upon the quar- 
tet deck. 

There were about fifty boats lying round the 
brig all filled with men from the shore armed 
with clubs, and subject to the order of the At- 
torney General, and awaiting a signal from one 
of the civil magistrates; a sloop was towed from 
the shore by some oar boats and anchored near 
the brig—this sloop was also filled with 
men armed with clubs; all the men in the boats 
were negroes. ‘The fleet of boats wae under 
the immediate command of the pilot who pilot- 
ed the brig into the harbor. ‘The pilot partly 
before the signal was given by one of the ma- 
gistrates, said, that he wished that they would 
get through the business; that they had their 
time and he wanted his. 

The Attorney General here stepped on the 
quarter deck, and, addressing himself to all the 
persons except the nineteen who were in custo- 
dy, said, ‘‘my friends, you have been detained 
a short time on board the Creole for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the individuals who were 
concerned in this mutiny and murder. They 
have beeu identified and will be detained, the 
rest of you are free and at liberty to go on shore 
and wherever you please.” ‘I'hen addressing 
the prisoners he said: ‘*men, there are nineteen 
of you who have been identified as having been 
engaged in the murder of Mr. Howell and in an 
attempt to kill the Captain and others. You 
will be detained and lodged in prison for a time, 
in order that we may communicate with the 
English Government and ascertain whether 
your trial shall take place here, or elsewhere.”’ 
At this time, Mr. Gifford the mate of the vessel, 
then in command, the Captain being om shore, 
under the care of a physician, addressed the At 
torney General in the presence of the magis- 





trates, protested against the boats being per- 
mitteédto come alongside of the vessel, or that 
the negroes other than the mutineers should be 
put on shore. Tie Attorney General replied 
that Mr. Gifford had better make no objection, 
but let them go quietly on shore, for if he did, 
there might be bloodshed. At this moment one 
of the magistrates ordered Mr. Merritt, Mr. 
M’Cargo, and the other passengers to look to 
their money and effects, as he apprehended that 
the cabin of the Creole would be sacked and 
robbed. 

The Attorney-General, with one of the ma- 
gistrates, stepped into his boat and withdrew 
into the stream, a short distance from the brig, 
when they stopped. A magistrate on the deck 
of the Creole gave the signal for the boats to 
approach instantly. With a hurrah and a shout, 
a fleet of boats came alongside of the brig and 
the magistrates directed the men to temain on 
board of their own boats, and commanded the 
slaves to leave the brig and go on board the 
boats. ‘They obeyed his orders, and passing 
from the Creole into the boats, were assisted, 
many of them, by this magistrate. During this 
proceeding, the soldiers and officers were on 
the quarter deck of the Creole, armed with 
loaded muskets and bayonets fixed, and the At- 
torney-General with one of the magistrates in 
his boat, lay at a convenient distance, looking 
on, After the negroes had embarked in the 
boats, the Attorney General and magistrate 
pushed out their boat, and mingled with the fleet, 
congratulating the slaves on their escape, and 
shaking hands with them. ‘Three cheers were 
then given, and the boats went to the shore 
where thousands were waiting to receive them. 
When this proceeding was ever, and all the 
slaves except the 19 landed, a barge was sent 
from the barracks to the Creole, to take on shore the 19 
prisoners and the guard which had been left over them. 
They were taken on shore to the barracks, and the 19 
carried thence to prison. One of them died the day after 
he had been put in prison, in consequence of wounds fe- 
ceived in the affray, 

During the investigation carried on by the magistrates, 
on board the Creole, and on the evening of the same day 
on which the slaves and prisoners were landed, the muti- 
neers were arraigned and identified by the witnesses. 
Many of the negroes who were emancipated express- 
ed a desire to go on to New Orleans on the Creole, but 
were deterred from it, by means of threats which were 
made, to sink the vessel, if she attempted to carry them 
away. Three women, one girl and a boy concealed them- 
selves on board the Creole and were brought fo New On- 
leans. Many of the male and nearly all of the female 
slaves would have remained on board and come to New 
Orleans, had it not been for the command of the magis- 
trates and interference as before stated. 


On Monday following these events, being the 15th 
day of November, the Attorney General wrote a letter to 
Captain Ensor informing him that the passengers of the 
Creole, as he called the slaves, had applied to him for 
assistance in obtaining their baggage which was still on 
board the Brig, and that he should assist them in getting 
iton shore. ‘To this letter, Gifford, the officer in com- 
mand of the vessel, replied that there was no baggage on 
board belonging to the slaves that he was aware off, as 
he considered them cargo and the property of their own- 
ers, and that if they had left any thing on the Brig, it 
was the property also of their masters; and besides he 
could not land any thing without a permit from the Cus- 
tom House, and an order from the American Consul, 
The Attorney General immediately got a permit from 
the Custom House but no order from the American Con- 
sul,and put an officer of the Customs on board the 
Brig, and demanded the delivery of the baggage of the 
slaves aforesaid to be landed in the Brig’s boat. The 
master of the Creole, not feeling himself at libetty to 
refuse, pormitted the officer with his men to come 
on board and take such baggage and property as they 
chose jto consider as belonging to the slaves, They 
went into the hold of the vessel and took all the wearing 
apparel, blankets and other articles, as also one bale of 
blankets belonging te Mr. Lockett, which had not been 
opened. ‘These things were put on board of the boat of 
the officer of the Customs and carried on shore. 

The correspondence which took place between the At- 
torney General and the master of the Brig is in pos- 
session of the American Consul at Nassau. 


On the next day, Tuesday, Captain Enson “proposed 
to sell a portion of the provisions, in order to pay his 
expenses, while lying at Nassau, having more than 
enough for the remainder of the voyage to New Orleans. 
The Collector of the Customs refused to allow the pro- 
visions consisting of several barrels of meat and navy 
bread to be entered unless the slaves which had been 
emancipated should likewise be entered as passengers. 
The master of the Brig refused to accede to this condi- 
tion.* 

The next day after the landing of the slaves, the offi- 
cers of tho Government of New Providence caused to 
be advertised a vessel for Jamaica to take out passengers 
to that island, (passage paid.) A number of the slaves 
of the Creole entered their names. It was generally said 
by persons, white and black, that the object in putting 
up this veescl was to carry away the slaves of the Cre- 
ole. ‘The Captain was so informed by the American 
Consul and Mr. Stark the agent for the Boston Insur- 
ance Companies. 

About two or three hours afterthe Brig reached Nau- 
sau, Captain Woodside of the Bark Louisa, with the 
American Consul came on board and it was agreed that 
Captain Woodside with as many of his crew as could be 
spared, and the second mate and four sailors of the Brig 
Congress should come on board with arms and with the 
officers and crew of the Creole, rescue the Brig from the 
British officer then in command, and condact her to In- 
dian Key, where there was a U, 8. vessel of war. ‘I'he 
Louisa and the Congress were American vessels and the 
arrangement was made under the control of the Ameri- 
can Consul. The Captain was to come on board with 
part of the crew of the Louisa and the Congress, so 
soon as the Creole should be ready to leave Nassau, 
Frequent interviews were had every day with Captain 
Woodside, the Consul and the officers of the Congress, 
and the whole plan was arranged. Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 12th of November, Capt. Woodside with 
his men in a boat rowed to the Creole. Muskets and 
cutlasses were obtained from the Brig Congress, Every 
effurt bad been made in concert with the Consul, to pur- 
chase arms of the dealers at Nassau, but they all refused 
to sell. ‘The arms were wrapt in the American flag and 
concealed in the bottom of ‘the boat, as said boat ap- 
proached the Creole. A negro if a boat, who had watch- 
ed the loading of the boas, followed her, and gave the 
alurm to the British officer in command of the Creole. 
As the boat came up to the Creole, the office: called to 
them; “Keep off, or I will fireinto you.” His company 
of 24 men were then all standing on deck and drawn up 
in line fronting Capt, Woodside’s boat, and were ready 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets for an engage- 
ment, Captain Woodside was forced to withdraw and 
the plan was prevented from being executed, the said 
Britis officer remaining in command of the Creole. 

The officers and crew of the Louisa and the Congress 
and the American Consul, were warmly interested in the 
plan, and every thing possible was done for its success. 

Indian Key is about 400 miles from Nassau. 

The nineteen negroes had thrown overboard and 
burnt all their weapons before they arrived at Nassau, 
and the aid thus offered of Americen sailors and arms 
was amply sufficient for the arrangement and supply of 
the Creole on her voyage. If there had been, no inter- 
ference on the part of the legal authorities of Nassau, the 
slaves might all have been brought safely to New Or- 
leans. It was that interference Which prevented aid: 
from being rendered in Nassau, and caused the loss of 
the slaves to their owners, 

On the same day, on which the slaves were liberated, 
and before the Attorney General and the magistrates 
came on board, the American Consul and the Captian 
had another interview with the Governor. The con- 
sul stated that they wanted-time to write to Pedian 





Key on the Florida shore, to get a vessel of war of the U. 


States to come and protect the brig and her cargo off 
her voyage, and a guard was wanted to protect the said 
brig and cargo in the mean time, ‘The Governor re- 
fused to grant one for that purpose, The consti then 
proposed to get the crews of the American vessels thet 
in the port of Nassau, and place them on the 
brig to carry her to New Orleans, and asked the Govern- 
or to station a guard on board, till the Smeriean sailors 
could be collected, but he refused. 


A proposition was then finally made to the Govarnor, 
that the American seamen then in port and in Ameri- 
can veseels, should go on board the Creole and be fur- 


nished with arms by the Governor to defend the vesse? 
and her cargo, (except the 19 slaves who were to be left 





behind,) on her way to New Orleans, ‘This also (he 
Governor refused. 

On the 15th, the Consul on behalf of the master of 
the brig Creole and all intersted, proposed to the Gov- 
ernor to permit the 19 mutineers to be sent to the Unit 
States on board the Creole for trial, and this too was [@- 
fused, 

Tw half boxes tobacco marked [I, Barks] were 





‘the demands of law. 


broken up and destroyed by the negroes, and about 6 or 
7 barrels lying on the deck of the brig were thrown 
overboard to make room fur them to walk the deck, the’ 
contents of which barrels they do not know, 

On the 19th of November the said brig sailed from 
Nassag, bound forthe port of New Orleans, leaving 
Captain Ensor at said port, unable to proceed on the 
voyage in consequence of the severity of bis wounds— 
and nothing material occurred during the passage 


aforesaid, until the first day of December, 11 o'clock, P; 
M.when they made the South West Pass bearing North 
by West, distant about 12 miles. At 7 o'clock, A. M. 


took a pilot on board, and crossed the bar of the sat 
Pass, in tow of the steamboat Shark, discharged the pi+ 
lot, and proceeded up the river for the port of New Ore 
leans, where they arrived on the 2nd day of said month, 
when the necessary surveys were called and they com- 


menced discharging cargo, 

And thereupon the said appearers, and especially eh 
said acting master, did protest, and with their Notary at 
their request, do most solemnly and publicly protest 
against the winds aud the waves and the dangers of the 
sea genérally, but more especially against the insurrec= 
tion of the 19 slaves herein particularly named, and 
the illegal action of the British authorities at nassau, 


in regard fo the remainder of the slaves on board said 
vessel, as the means of all the loss and damage in the 
premises, and that no fault, negligence or’ mismanage- 
ment, is, or ought be ascribed tothe said appearers, or 
any part of the brig’s company. 

Done and protested at New Orleans, this 7th day of 


December, 1841, the protestees herewith signing their 
respective namea, 
[Signed] ZEPHANIA C, GIFFORD, 
HENRY SPECK, 

BLAIR CURTISS, 

JOHN SILVEY, 

FRANCIS FOX WELL. 

Mr. Merritt and Mr. Theoph. McCargo have certified 
on the original of this protest to the truth of the 
above. 


Vor the Philanthropist. 
LET FACTS SPEAK. 

Dr. Battey:—Visiting as I am among the 
colored people in this State, going from settle- 
ment to settlement, my heart is ofien pained 
with the facts relited to me, of colored 
people shamefuily treated by reason of our 
oppressive laws. ‘These facts should be known 
by the public, and especially by our law makers. 
Judge Chew of Clinton co. rightly renvarked 
to me, that of all our oppressive laws, the one 
prohibiting to the colored mian his oath, is the 
most grievous. Cases are frequent where 
the whites in small matters, cheat, deny ac- 
counts, keep notes after they are paid, and ae. 
tually steal; and even when much property is at 
stake, it is passed by, as little noticed as ani 
idle tale. I will mention a few out of the many 
facts I have heard. And let me say these facts 
were taken down while on the settlements from 
individuals, knowing their truth,and they may be 
relied upon. 

Ist fact ts that of a colored man living near 
Adamsville, Gallia co. He has paid $250 for 
property, for which he had given his notes- 
The whites still keep them; by no means in his 
power can the notes be had. He expects every 
day to have his property taken and sold to meet 
When he ealls for his 
‘notes he only meets with curses, and the 
money is demanded on them. 

2nd. Mr. Armstead Hnghs, a respectable eo- 


lored man, and member of the baptist church of 
Symmes Creek, was one day last September re- 
sturning from mill on horse back. As he was 
passing a grog-shop about four miles from home, 
a man came out and demanded who owned him. 


The colored man made no reply ashe was well 
known by the company standing around. He 
had lived in the settlement three years, and as 


to his freedom there was no doubt. Hlis repu- 
tation was good wherever he was known. Mr. 
Hughs went on not noticing the villain. ‘This 


enraged him. He sprung, seized the horse,drew 
a club and said he would make him answer. 
He struck athim but the club flew from his 
hands and struck the horse. Mr. Hughs alight- 
ed from the horse and tried to keep off the ras- 


cal. An engagement ensued in which tfughs 
held his antagonist and would have rid himself, 
had not two men Jent their aid to the white mam. 


Mr. Hughs was severely bruised, his face man- 
gled, eyes gouged and mud thrown into them. 

At length they left him but in such a condition 
that he was obliged to obtain a guide to bear 
him to the Justice’s office. But poor man, no 
justice could be done for him. Ilis skin was 
black, and for this unpardonable sin, he was 
told that his testimony couj:! not be received, 

and nothing could be done. Mr. Hughs still 

carries the marks of the blows ow his face. 

3rd. Gorman and Price, last winter stole a 

colored man’s horse. ‘They were pursued by 

the owner and the alarm given to the whites om 

the way, but the thief got out of hearing and 

the owner returned. In the morning search 

was made and the horse was found in Priee’s 

stable, about four miles fiom the colored settle- 

ment. A guard was placed around the stable, 

while the search warrant was being obtained and 

the horse legally taken. Gorman and Price 

were taken up for stealing the horse. Gorman 

designed to have Price for a witness that he 

had purchased the horse of the colored man; but 

as they both were taken he was entrapped. 

Miss Carver, the teacher, a wlitte woman, was 

at the colored man’s house whien the horse was_ 
taken. When she came into court, one remark- 

ed, “I wish that abolitioner was knocked down.” 

Another answered, “I had a heap rather she 

would be.” But she stood undaunted, and tes- 





tified egainst the thieves. ‘They were found 
guilty and bound over to court. They ap- 
peared before the grand jury and a bill was found 
against them,much to their surprts<- Price some- 
how strangely disappeared and has not been 
heard of since. Gorman was committed to jail 





for safe keeping, tried and condemned __ 
penitentiary for seven years. It is very evi¢ ent 
these thieves expected to escape justice thro 
il hite man over 


the advantage the law gives ihe w 
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the colored, and had it not been. for a white 
witness they doubtless would. ‘This the Judge 
said to the criminal at the bar. 

4th. Thomas Raper of Chiticothe, a grog- 
seller and noted negro hunter, often scarehes the 
houses of colored people for fugitives. One nied 
in October, he went to the house of widow Car- 
ter, broke down the door upon the faces of sume 
children lying ov the floor, and began bis search 
for ranaways. Mrs. Carter was absent, One 
of the daughters ordered him out, and Raper and 
his company wentoff. A few days afier the 
daughter was bringing an armful of wood up 
the bank of the river and stopped to rest. Ra- 
per and three others were on the bottom below. 
William Spencer pounced upon the girl 
and beat her severely with the limb of a thoin 
tree, thorns on, saying with an oath, *f will learn 
you not to turn a white man out of your house.” 
The girl threw a sienc. Spencer then seiz- 
ed her by the throat, threw her downand kicked 
her severely in the side and face, ealled her an 
jnfamous woman and would learn her to sauce 
a white man and turn him out of her house. 
Spencer went off, Reper calling to liim to repeat 
the blows. Spencer joined his comrades and 
all raised a fiendish laugh, seeing the girl trying 
to get up, the blocd streaming from her face. 
Though some whiie citizens saw the act yet 
nothing was done. 

Other facts must be reserved until another 
time. I need not comment—suflice it to say, 
my indignation boils within me at our oppressive 
laws, which crush and trample the rights of the 
colored man in the dust. And as these facts 
daily multiply before me, I ami ready to cry out, 
O Lord how long? Yours, 

H. W. Coss. 
For the Philanthropist. 
THE CLERGY. 


“Thus saith the Lord my God, feed the flock 
of the slaughter, whose possessors slay them 
and hold themselves wot guilty, and they that 
sell.them say, blessed be the Lord for I am rich, 
and their own shepherds pity them net.”"—Zrcn- 
arian xi. 4, 5, 

Mr. Epiror:— 

Inthe words quoted, we have 
a statement of the lamentable condition of the 
oppressed in the days of Zechariah. “Those 
who had the power over them destroyed theit 
lives and held themselves blameless; and there 
were those that made merchandize of them 
and profanely blessed the Lord for wealth ac- 
quired thereby—and although Christ, the King 
and head of the church had commanded the 
shepherds to feed them, they disobeyed and had 
no pity onthem. 

Now is there not a striking resemblance be- 
tween Israel’s shepherds and our clergy? Have 
not many of our clergymen instead of pitying 
and feeding our poor slaves arese in wiatlr a- 
gainst those who would extend to them the 
hand of mercy, and denounced them as busy-bod- 
ies in other men’s matters, and have they not in 
inany instances been engaged in selling them 
and thereby beeoming rich? Let such shep- 
herds read their doom in the 17th verse of the 
same chapter sbove referred to. ‘Wo to the 
idol shepherd that leaveth the flock, the reward 
shall be wpon his arm and upon Lis right eye, 
his arm shall be clean dried up, and his right 
eye shall be utterly darkened.” All close ob- 
servers must see that the clergy as a whole are 
fast going into contempt. Why is this so? For 
answer real the 9th and 10th veres of Malachi, 
here vou find the reason to be their partiality in 
the law amongst those who had a common fa- 


ther and creator. a 
How unlike are our ministers to those whom 


the chief shepherd looked fer. Sve the 36th 
verse of the 22d chapter of Ezekiel; for con- 
nection read the 29:h verse.—*'The people of 
the land hiave used oppression and exercised 
robbery, and have vexed the poor and needy; 
yea they have oppressed the stranger wrongful- 
ly; and Isought for a man among them that 
should make up the hedge and stand in the gap 
before me for the land that I should not desiroy 
it, but [found none.’ Read the 3lst verse and 
see the consequence of there being no such man 
to be had. 

I believe there is no indication so alarming for 
the safety of our country as the dumbness of Zi 
on’s watchmen; they are so fond of being at ease 
in Zion, lying down to slumber, they stady 
to keep out of the “gap”? where oppressors and 
robbers are coming in like a flood. Now I en- 
treat them forthe sake of the country to lay 
aside their excuses and go into the “gap” for our 
land that the Lord may not destroy it. I beg of 
them to let us have their feet into the Jordan 
of slavery that overflows its banks between toe 
slave and liberty, and the jubilce trumpet shall 
soon be blown. 1 weuld only sey to them that 
if they be wise they shall be wise for them- 
selves, but if they scorn they alone shall bea 
it, their blood shall be upon their own heads, as 
also the blood of millions. 

Fellow citizens, I believe we will not cet the 
clergy right until we adopt the plan of Nehemi- 
ah, viz., seta great host against them. But yet 
there is hope, we have someJeremiahs who speak 
out the truth, not fearing what man can do, 
and some Jolin the Baptists who are rcbuking 
the “domestic institution” at the risk of their 
heads, asthe Rev. J. B. Mahan and others. 

Brothers and sisters, let us not be discouraged, 
ave are now sowing in tears but shall have a 
reaping time of joy. Our elder broiher travel- 
led by the cross to the crown, and why should 
it fare better with us—he is now a long while 
home, and on our arrival there we shall find our 
enjoyments greatly to exceed our highest ex- 
pectations; love will reign there in perfection, 
Then will we meet and enjoy the company of 
the faithful martyrs of all ages, from Abel to 
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the oppressor. In the constitution of the Uni- 


ted States there is no acknowledyment of God, 
of Jesus Christ, or of the Bible; while it provides 


that no religious test shall ever be required as a 


qualifieation for office. Few of the leading men 


of the Government give any evidence of their 
being friends of God, and some of them are of 
the vilest of men. Inthe Legislative and Judi- 


cial assembiies, the scriptures are never referred 
to as authority; and there isa want of canform- 


iiy to, or trensgression of the law of Gud in ma. 
ny of their decisions, 

The writer of this ease is encouraged to ex- 
pecta solution of it by reading “two addresses 
celivercd at Oxford, Ohio, on the oecasion of the 
inauguration of Rev. Geo. Junkin, as president 


of Miami university.” 


Should either of the writers of these address- 


es answer the above questions satisfactorily, 
they will confer a favor cn more than one 


SiRANGER, 


For the Philanthropist. 

GHURCH ORGANS DUMB AGAINST 

SLAVERY. 

Dr. Barrey:—The result of the connection 
of the ehurehes with slavery, is something to 
which all well read, intelligent aud enlarged 
christians are looking forward with intense anx- 
iety. For, evideatly, in this day of increasing 
lightand diseussion, and of epposition to the re- 
remains of heathenism in christendom, the 
churehes connected with slavery must approve 
or condemn, defead or oppose, get better or 
worse ; aac thus verify the scripture, ** whoso is 
not fur, is egainst, and they that amend shall 
prosper, but they that deteriorate shall be deso- 
late.’ ‘Phere are but few, so far as I know, 
but two churches that are not, as churches, 
involved in this heinous sin. And = most 
of the members of these, are very anxiously 
looking and listening to know what the other 
ehurches will do about it. ‘Phe church of The 
United Brethren in Christ,” is free from slavery, 
though not from such as connive at it, and fear 
to oppose it personally. Its members are not 
blind to the ruinous influence of slavery on 
church and state, nor indifferent about the ae- 
tion of churches and the movements of the 
christian world for or against this evil. But 
they are not, and are not likely to be, well in- 
formed, concerning said influence, action and 
movements, on account of the silenee of their 
their official organ, the Religious Telescope; of 
which IT wonder you have not taken notice. Is it 
not a hard ease that we, who in the west atleast, 
are generally poor people, unable to get anti- 
slavery papers, should be kept ignorant of near- 
ly all the action of churches, and movements 
of the anti-slavery world on the slave question, 
merely because our resolution-privileged paper 
pleases to have itso? And moreover, was the 
mere parvous privi/ege given in the following 
resolution, all that could be gained in our last 
General Conference, by the fifteen, who were 
for keeping the ‘Telescope open, against the five, 
who were for closing it enurely ? 

** Resolved, ‘Thet the Religious ‘Telescope be 
closed against all discussions on slavery; but 
that the editor shall never be prohibited from 
inserting brief articles of news on the subject, 
nor from noticing editorially the action of the 
churches, and the movements of the christian 
world respceting it.” 

Most singular itis, indeed, that such a minori- 
ty should gain a positive clause in their favor, 
against discussion; and that such a majority 
should get only a non-prohibition for inserting 


brief articles of such news. And still more 
strange, that one who is eonsidered the best 


scholar in our Indiana Conference, should, in 
the midst of his professed anti-slavery zeal, 
draft such a resolution, and not rather one that 
should (to balance the positive clause against cis- 
cussion,) say also, ** the editor shall insert, and 
shall notice the action of churches on this sub- 
ject, &c.”’—and that no member should think of 
intimating what is now but too well seen and 
felt, that said resolution privileged the editor to 
give them and their church no one single anti- 
slavery idea or item of news; and, so far as 
their church organ can do it, keep all their 
church ignorant of the struggle between ‘ pure 
and undefiled religion,’ and impure and defiled 
religion in churches involved in this evil; a 
knowledge of which would be a grand means of 
urging our charch members to keep inviolute 
our disciplinary rule now prohibiting slavery 
from our chureh, 

If one was to tell some of our Telescope 
reading brethren, all that is done in sister 
churches in reference to a variety of such things 
as alluded to above, there would perhaps not be 
a world of difference between what they would 
think, and the fabled saying of a mouse that on 
its first peeping out of its parents burrow, ex- 
claimed, “1 did not know the world was so 
large.” 

Doubtless chureh organs should not all be 
entirely converted into abolition papers; but, it 
as much becomes them to give some anti-slavery 
news, as it does anti-slavery papers to give re- 
ligious news; and ifthe latter did not give such 
news, the former would soon have something 10 
say about it. Is it a matter of so very small 
moment, as to be entirely disregarded, thata 
large portion of very populous churehes are 
publicly declaring their fear of Heaven's dis- 
pleasure, on account of their connection with 
slavery ; and what efforis they are making to 
free themselves from it; and that they seek to 
set the churches so against this polluting wick- 
edness, as to exclude all its participants {rom the 
holy communion of the sacramental table? 
Surely, things of such a nature and extent, 
must be interesting toa christian of any name, 
who cares for his neighbors, prays for his breth- 
ren, and longs for the time when right shall 








Lovejoy, (and those that shall come after,) of 
whom the world was not worthy: but above all 
the martyr Jesus whose gracious presence wil! 
be our heaven. Oh Lord our trust is in thee. 


a S. Warner. 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
Mr. Epiror: 


A persen is desirous of meeting all his re- 
sponsibilities under the scriptural charge, “Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things which are Casar’s:” 
and heing a foreigner by birth, has serieus 
doubts about the propriety of becoming natural- 
ized, lest he should not be rendering “to God 
the things which are God's; for clearing his 
doubts he proposes to every casuist whose eye 
may fall on these lines, the following questions. 

1. How may I know whether or not the Gov- 
ernment of any particular nation is duly constt- 
tuted? 

2. How aay I know that the constitution and 
laws of these United States are the ordinance of 
God? 

3. How may I know that our public officers 
ate the ministers of God to me? ; 

That his case may be duly appreciated and 
the answers more satisfactory, he would state 
some of the principal grounds of his scruples. 

Vhe Sabbath is every where desecrated by 
the driving of waggons, canal boats, stages, 
steamboats, railroad cars, &c. Profane swear- 


prevail. Such christians there are in the 
church of the “United Brethren;’? such things 
they do not wish to be taking place without 
their knowledge, and such occurrences many of 
them are resolved to know, should they here- 
after have to subscribe for anti-slavery papers, 
as some few of them have already done, who 
would doubiless be pleased to see in your paper 


this little article from their friend and ie 


~~ For the Philanthropist, 
LAW IN BELMONT COUNTY. 

Dr. Bartey:—On the 10th of July, I was he- 
set by a mob of some thirty persons, In this 
county. A gentleman present made a complaint 
before a Justice against fourteen of the princi- 
pal actors. They refused to be taken by the 
constable—combined, and worked in the same 
fields, and carried arms. The case was carried 
before the Grand Jury at the next Common 
Rieas, anda bill found. At the late session, 
eleven of the accused having been taken or sur- 
rendered, were tried, and fined $15 each and im- 
prisoned forty-eight hours; and on the next 
morning the leader of the mob surrendered, and 
was fined $30, and imprisoned forty-eight 
hours. ‘The indiétment was for a riot—about 
half a bushel of rotten eggs were thrown at me, 
anda great number of siones, but fortunately 
none hime, owing perhaps to the drunkenness 





ing abounds in the very presence of officers of 
the Government. 


of the throwers. ‘I'he court and its officers ac- 


The rich oppress the poor in| ted throughowtwith the utmost propriety. Judge 


some of the States, and all concur in assisting | Kennon, the president judge, and the Prosecu- 
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tor are demoerats: the associates and Sheriff are 
whigs. [Ex-Governor Shannon and W. Milli- 
gan, Esqrs,, (both democrats) appeared for the 
defendants, and C. C. Caroll, a whi, assisted 
the prosecutor. ‘The charge of the judge was 
characteristic, brief, and to the point. In sub- 
Stance It was:-—— 

Gentlemen,—From the ability and great geal 
with which counsel have areued this Case, it 
might seem to bear important one—it is a very 
ordinary one. This notatalla question of abo- 
litien, nor one in which Eli Nichols is particu- 
larly interested: the simple question is, has a 
riot been committed, and if there has, you must 
find a verdict of guilty, If you sball find on 
your oaths from the evidence, that the accused 
went to the meeting for the purpose of commit- 
ung any unlawful act against the person of Eli 
Nichols, as by throwing stones or eggs at him ; 
or that when met they then agreed to commit 
any such unlawful act, and made any movement 
or preparation therefor, your verdict must be 
guilty. Perhaps the Court should say to you 
in this as in orther eases, that if you have doudts 
these doubts should go in favor of the prison- 
ers; but such doubts must be real, arising from 
insufficiency of testimony, and not got up for the 
eccasion.” 

The jury agreed immediately, without a di- 
vision, and it is proper that I should. add, that 
the counsel for the defendants treated me per- 
sonally with great courtesy and respect, and 
said xo more hard words of Abolition than was 
to be expected. Justice also would require me 
to say, that the counsel for the State entered 
warmly and heartily into the eause, and thatthe 
prosecutor made a very sensible speech, and C. 
C. Caroll an able and most energetic oue. So 
it seems democrats and whigs here, are ready to 
do even a third party abolitionist justice. Some 
have insisted that, if the democrats got the as- 
eendency, abolitionists would receive no pro- 
tection. I saw no symptoms of it in this case. 
[ feel thankful to God that my lot is cast in such 
a country, and the trial has had no tendency to 
make a no-government man of me. 

I may add I was not anxious to see a prose- 
eution attempted, for I felt jealous of the honor 
of the county, and it would have pained me 
greatly to see it degrade itself as some other 
counties have done; and when the verdict was 
given, I regretted that the law required the offen- 
ders to be iniprisoned, Imprisonment inflicts 
a disgrace which possibly docs not leave the of- 
fender in the best condition for reformation. 
Perhaps, however, this was the dictate of sym- 
pathy rather than of reason. 

Now for the third party. Leaving for the 
present the propositions heretofore made, 1 will 
offer some reasons why this party should setile 
its opinions on all leading political topics. 
First, it would be the most candid and upright 
course. ‘lhe recent defeat of the whigs shows 
the folly of building up a party without soine 
common understanding, touching what the party 
istodo, Such a fate must always attend such 
a party. 

Secondly, ‘The only answer I have seen giv- 
en, when our principles have been demanded on 
subjects other than slavery, is that the liberty 
party will, when in power, make its other meas- 
ures to tally and correspond with its leading 
principles on the subject of human rights, and 
that correct results will as naturally follow as 
does the true answer from a correct statement 
properly worked in the single rule of three. But 
to this very fair proposition, the public mind 
naturally responds:—If you have your leading 
principles established, if the statement is cer- 
rectly made, why not cypher it out now? while 


you have plenty of time, while you are not in- 
flated and feverish with recent victory, and 
while you are in the virgin integrity of your ca- 
reer?’ For reformers seldom or never grow 
more pure with increased success, and theit ac- 
cession to power is almost always the signal of 
the commencement of corruption. 

Thirdly, "Phe slaves are nota sixth portion 
of the population, and when free they will be 
interested in common with others in the great 
subjects of legislation; it therefore is mauifestly 
improper thata single, though very important 
interest which more specially concerns so few, 
comparatively, should be made the sole lease 
of political action for the whole community. — I 
know the whole community are deeply interes- 
ted in the overthrow of slavery; bat one of the 
most important of these interests is the preser- 
vation of their own liberties, and slavery might 
be so overthrown as to endanger rather than to 
establish the liberty of the whites, as by revolu- 
tion aided by foreign power for instance. It 
follows, therefore, that the community are not 
interested in the simple overthrow of slavery, 
but they are deeply interested in its destruction, 
by the thorongh establishment of the doctrine 
of human rights, by which their own liberties 
would be better secured and protecied. A lib- 
erly party therefore, and not a mere anti-slavery 
party, is what is demanded; and a true liberty 
party must seek to secure equal and exact jus- 
tice to all men. 

Fourily. To do right is in my opinion al- 
ways good policy, and so in this case. If the 
third party agree upon aset of sound principles 
on other subjcets, all who agreed with them on 
the other subjects, and were not decidedly hos- 
tile to abolition, would vote with them, and they 
would at the same time not lose the votes of 
any who held the abolition of slavery to be the 
paramount question. Hence, as a mere matter 
of policy, the adoption by the third party of 
specific principles, on all important political 
subjects, is imperiously demanded, and to my 
mind it is plain the party ean never succeed to 
any considerable extent without it. 

Evi Nicno.s. 





From the New York Tribune. 
THE AMISTAD AVRICANS, 
Farewell Meetings and Embarkation, 


Some time in the Autumn information was 
obtained of the probable situation of Mendi, 
alias Kossi, and that it would not be difficult for 
the Mendians or Kossas to reach their homes if 
once safely landed at Sierra Leone. Applica- 
tion was immediately made to President Tyler 
to afferd them an opportunity to return to Africa 
ina national ship. Ee replied that no law was 
in existence authorizing him to do-so. And on 
the application being renewed, he seut the com- 
mittee a letter from the Seeretary of the Navy, 
stating that the immortality on board the late U. 
S. cruisers on the coast of Africa was such that 
it was not deemed expedient to send other cruis- 
ers there at present. Yet the U. S. Govern- 
ment was willing to send a national ship, on 
the demand of the Spanish Minister, to take 
these Africans to Cuba if the righteous decision 
of Judge Judson had not prevented! 

The Commitice next applied to the British 
Government through their friends in England, 
and Lord Aberdeen gave them to understand that 
probably a vessel would be despatcied to this 
port to receive and carry these Africans to Sierra 
Leone, and perhaps they might be naturalized 
as British subjecis. Atleast the shield of Brit- 
ish protection would be thrown around them on 
their arrival there. But az the cold weather 
was approaching, much dreaded by Cinque and 
the rest, and as this is the only season when it 





is safe for white men to land in Africa, it was 
deemed best to make preparation to send all the 
Mendians home before winter set in. ‘fhe mo- 
ney contributed to defray the expense of defend- 
ing, educating and supporting the Africans, 
being nearly all expended, an Appeal was made 
to the public to furnish the means of returning 
them to their homes, and of supporting mission- 
aries and religious teachers in Mendi. In order 
to insure the receipt of a sufficient sum in time, 
ant for the purpose of interesting the communi- 
ty still further in the Mendians and the contem- 
plated inission, it was deemed best to take an 
excursion, with ten of them, to several of the 
principal towns in New England, &e. 

From the Sih to the 17th Nov, sixteen meet- 
ings were held in Boston, Haverhill, Lowell, 
Nashua, Andover, Springfield, Northampton, 
Hartford, and Farmington. Nine of the men 
and lads, and one of the girls, performed this 
tour, accompanied by Lewis ‘Tappan, who was 
aided at several of the meetings by Mr. Wil- 
liam) Rayniond, their teacher, and by Mr. 8. 
Deming, one of the Committee at Farmingion. 
Atthese meetings the Mendians read in the 
New Testament whenever desired by the audi- 
ence, spelt, answered questions on religious and 
other subjects, related their history in our 
tongue, sang native songs, ‘and songs ef Zion in 
the English language, and Cinque always made 
an address in his native language. ‘The publie 
were surprised and delighted to witwess their 
extraordinary improvement, and contributed 
liberally for their return, &e. Besides paying 
the heavy expense incurred on the tour, up- 
wards of a thousand dollars were colleeted, and 
at the meeting at Farmington, upwards of thir- 
teen hundred dollars were subscribed and pled- 
ged. ‘The meeting at Farmigton was one of 
great interest. Dr. Hawes preached on Caste; 
A. F. Williams addressed the meeting; and a 
subscription, honorable to the place, was made. 
The Missionary cause, long since, struck a deep 
root in Farmington. 

The story told by the Mendians is as follows: 
They belong to six different tribes living near 
each other in Africa, and yet can well under- 
stand each other’s dialect. They are not relat- 
ed,and met for the first time at the Slave Facto- 
ry at Lomboko, near the mouth of the Gallinas 
river. ‘They had been previously kidnapped 
singly, and hurried down to the coast, by the 
Spaniards or the natives who had been instigat- 
ed by them. At Lomboko they were put on 
board the Portuguese ship ‘Tecora, in chains, 
with several hundreds of other Africans, and 
taken to Havana. Here they were landed and 
kept in a Baracoon (an oblong enclosure without 
a roof) for ten days, when Ruiz purchased them, 
forty-nine in number. Montez also purchased 
the boy Ka-li and three girls, who were brought 
from Afiiea in another ship. ‘The whole fifty- 
three were put on board the Spanish coaster 
Amistad, which cleared for Principe, about 300 
niles distant, where Ruiz and Montes lived. 
On the passage the Mendians had dealt out to 
them a very small quantity of food and drink. 
When they took any water without leave, and 
at other times, they were severely scourged by 
order of their masters. ‘The cook told them 
that on arriving at Principe they were to be 
killed and eaten. ‘lhe Mendians took counsel, 
and resolved on attempting to recover their lib- 
erty. ‘hey contrived to rid themselves of their 
chains—armed themselves with case-knives— 
killed the cook—attacked the captain, who slew 
two of the Africans and wounded others—and 
achieved a victory. ‘I'wo sailors took to the 
boat and escaped. Cinque teek command. Ruiz 
and Montez were put m irons, and had dealt out 
to them the same quantity of food and water that 
they. had dealt out to the Africans. ‘This con- 
tinued for two days only, when their trons were 
removed, and they were treated very well. 
When the water became short, Cinque refused 
itto himself and his comrades, supplying the 
children and the Spaniards with a small quanti- 
ty daily! 

Two were killed in the rencontre, seven died 
on board the Ainistad, eight died at New Iaven, 
one was drowned at Farmington, and thirty-five 
survive. ‘I'wo years and a half ago they were 
almost naked savages in Africa—with no writ- 


ten language—with no books—with no knowl-- 


edge of God or the Savior—and now, although 
for two-thirds of the time they have been in this 
country they have been in a county jail and un- 
der apprehension of being killed or sent into 
slavery—they, that is several of them, have 
learned to read weil, to spell well, to write easi- 
ly and correctly, to cipher, &c. ‘They have 
also been instructed in the traits of Christianity, 
and if not converted, have reccived deep reli- 
gious tmpressions—have acquired habits of civ- 
ilization, and seem to value the usages and in- 
stitutions of civilized and Christian society. 
During their residence in this country they have 
been exemplary, orderly, industrious and stu- 
dious'-—They have had no quarreling, their love 
of truth and honesty is remarkable, and they 
abhor the use of intoxicating drinks. 

Some of their answers to questions were 
qnite remarkable. Kin-na said the Mendians 
“believe in a Great Spirit, although they do not 
worship him. ‘They do not worship any thing.” 
[The fact that this people have no system of 
idolatry affords ground to believe that the Gos- 
pel might have free course in Mendi.] “Do 
the Mendians think they have souls?” asked 
one. Ken-na replied, ‘We think—we make 
some do this! Dog ean’tdo this. Ie have no 
soul—we have.”’ At a former period he said, 
‘*Mendi people all Sadducees.”’ Ken-na said, 
“We owe every thing to God—He keep us 
alive—and make us free- When we go home 
to Mendi we tell our brethen about God—about 
Jesus Christ—and heaven.’* Fu-li, on being 
asked what is faith, replied, ‘believing in Jesus 
Christ, and trusting in him.” When assaulied 
by some fellows of the baser sort, pushed and 
struck, &e., they said, **we no fight,” and walk- 
ed away. On stopping ata tavern, one of them 
took one of the committee aside, and said, with 
a sorrowful countenance, “this bad house—bad 
house—no good.” ‘The Mendians appear to 
be very grateful to those friends who have been 
kind to them, and who have contributed to their 
relief and improvement.—*When we go to 
Mendi we will teil our brethren how kind ’Me- 
rica friends have been to us. We will pray to 
God that he would bless them and do them 
good.”’ A minister asked Kin-na what he would 
do for his enemies. ‘O, we pray for them too. 
I think if you look into the Bible some time, 
you'll find it say, bless your enemies and do 
them good, and if he be hungry give him to 
eat.” 

November 19 they all left Farmington at 5 
o'clock in the morning. Many of the inhabit- 
ants, at that early hour, assemuled to give the 
parting hand to the interesting group who had 
been hospitably and kindly entertained by them 
for cight months.—There was weeping on both 
sides, as these grateful Mendians, in the canal 
boat, bade adieu to their sympathising friends. 
In New York two large meetings were held, 
whieh were attended by thousands of gratified 
persons, On Sabbath ‘evening, 21st Nov. he 
meeting in the Broadway ‘Tabernacle was over- 
flowing. All the Mendians were present. Pray- 
er was offered by Rev. Mr. Pennington, of the 





colored congregation at Hartford, Conn.; Mr. 
Williams gave a brief history of the Mendians, 
some of whom read the ¢xxiv. Psalm and part 
of the v. chapter of Mauthew. ‘They tead with 
great flucney and»propriety. ‘They then spelt 
several words and sentences, for the most part 
readily and accurately. Ka-li, who is about 
eleven years of age, and who wrote the letier to 
Mr. Adams just before the trial in the Supreme 
Court of the U.S., conjuring him to do all in 
his power to save them from the Spaniards, spelt 
the sentence, “Blessed are the pure in heart,” 
with perfect readiness, At Hartford he spelt 
the whole verse, ‘Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inheritthe earth.’ Several of them 
can spell words or sentences in any partof the 
Gospels. ‘They can also write letters in fair 
hand-writing, and their spelling is remarkably 
accurate. Several letters of their own compo- 
sition have been published in the newspapers, 
and some persons have heen slow to believe, 
which is the fact, that these compositions are 
their own entirely. They have taken hold of 
learning, since leaving prison, with uncommon 
avidity, and have shown singular quickness in 
learning, and tenacity in remembering what they 
have learned. ‘They then sang the beautiful 
hymn, ** When I can read my tite clear,’ with 
great distinctness and effect, considering that 
they have had no instraction in music. Kin-na, 
a young man about eighteen, made a statement 
in English of his being kidnapped in Africa—of 
the hundreds colleeted at Lomboko and put on 
board the slave-ship—of the horrors of the mid- 
dle passage—of their stay at Havanna—of the 
conflict on board of the Amistad--of their land- 
ing on Long Island—their seizure by the U. 
S. naval officers—their imprisonment, &e., &e. 
Afierhe had coneluded his remarks, which were 
understood by a large part of the audience, he 
said, *Iahank those who have been kind to us, 
and we will pray for them when we get to Men- 
di. Uf any person wishes to ask me any ques- 
tions [ will answer them.’? A gentleman pres- 
ent then asked, ‘What will you say to vour peo- 
plein Africa, when you reach home?’ Ile re- 
plied, 1 will tell them what IT have learned in 
the Bible—will tell them about God—about Je- 
sus Christ coming into the world to die for sin- 
ners. [tell tiem part—I only read Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and Johu—lI no read Acts, Romans, 
&e., &e.”” ‘They then sang a native song in an 
animated manner. It commenced with a solo, 
then a duet, then a full chorus—and in melody, 
wildness and energy, was altogether peculiar 
and unique. 

Rev. S. 8. Joeclyn, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, then delivered the instructions to the 
Missionaries who were to accompany the Men- 
dians tu their native land, and there remain to 
teach them and their countrymen the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ. He exhorted them to 
keep the unity of thespiritin the bond of peace 
—to illustrate the gospel in life, temper, conver- 
sation and spirit; he charged them to preach 
Christ crucified to the adults, with confidence 
that multitudes of them could be regenerated 
through truth and the Spirit of God—to lead 
the children and youth to knowledge and to the 
Savior—to exercise faith, that not only future 
generations, but the present generation, will be 
converted, through their instrumentality, to God 
--to aim at the civilization of the people by first 
striving to bring them to thé knowledge of the 
truth.—Strive, said he, to work for the living 
with all your might, to convert every soul with- 
in your influence now to Christ. tle warned 
them to avoid engaging in traffic, as it would 
destroy the eonfidenee of the natives, aid aa 
Africa had seen enough of traffic in connection 
with men who act as preachers of the gospel. 
He alluded to many encouraging things to ani- 
mate their hopes with regard to the mission. 
The Mendians return with grateful emotions to- 
ward many in this country; they will aid the 
missionaries in introducing Christianity and civ- 
ilization among their countrymen.—There is no 
system of idolatry in Mendi, and never did 
missionaries embark from this or any other 
country apparently with such cheering pros- 
pects. He commended to them the oflicers and 
seamen, as well as the Mendians, on board the 
vessel. Ile assured them of the sympathy and 
praycrs of very many in this country, especially 
of those who do not desire the offerings of un- 
righteousness for the conversion of the world, 
and who do not think itright to mix their mo- 
ney with money solicited or received from slave- 
holders for that great and holy object. Ue said 
this feature of this missionary enterprise ap- 
peared honorable to the cause of righteousness and pleas- 
ing to theSavior; but the Committee assume no hostile 
attitude toward any other society or association—wish 
God-speed to all in well-doing, and intend to preserve 
their character as an independent body. He said it 
was a matter of rejoicing that this missionary band 
embraced the colored as well as the white mission- 
ary, Bishop Heber had said, long since, that Caste and 
Christianity could not live together, and Caste has been 
denounced in India by the missionaries, The free peo- 
ple of color in this country may be expected to take a 
lively interest in this mission, especially as both the mis- 
sionaries and their patrons carry out the principles of 
Christianity, in rebuking the cruel spirit of preju- 
dice and separation from the colored man, In con- 
clusion, he exhorted them, in the name of the Com- 
mittee and the numerous bodies of Christians whom 
they represent, to be steadfast and immoveable, always: 
abounding in the work of the Lord. Hath not God 
said, ‘Fear not, for I have redeemed thee. When thou 
passest through the waters I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers and they shall not overflow thee; 
when thou walkest through the fire thou shalt not be 
burnt; neither shall the fire kindle upon thee!” 

After these instructions Cinque rose and addressed the 
assembly in his native tongue, with power and effect. 
He showed himself able to sway the minds of men,and to 
touch the finer chords of the human heart. When,towards 
the conclusion of his address, he expressed his deep sense 
of obligation to the ’Merica people for their kindness to 
him and his brethren—and bade them farewell forever— 
his manner, at once subdued and affectionate, affected 
those who are well acquainted with him to tears. After 
he had cencluded, Kin-na interpreted what he had said. 
He stated that Cinque had said he was thankful to the 
Committees, and to all who had befriended them—that 
he would pray to God for them—that he thanked the 
people for sending Missionaries with them to Africa— 
and pledged himself to take good care of them in Mendi. 

Rev. Mr. Andrews, Pastor of the ‘Tabernacle Church, 
followed with an eloquent appeal in behalf of the Mendi- 
ans and the mission. He spoke of the Mendians as a 
peculiarly interesting people—their freedom from idola- 
tary—their having a sacred regard for trath, the rights 
of property, and the family relation—of their capacity for 
great and rapid imprevoment. He said that God, by 
his providential dealings with them, had clearly indicated 
our duty to them and ‘to their people. “Is not the 
Church solemnly bound,” he ssid “to take advantage of 
the decp and wide-spread interest for these our African 
brethren, to send with them and through them the Gos. 
pel to their benighted land?” He spoke-of the obliga- 
tion arising from the light already shed upon the minds 
of these Mendians to send them back with Christian 
teachers and missionaries. He drew a beautiful picture 
of the scene when Cinque and his brethren should once 
more meet their friends in Mendi. He spoke of the ob- 
ligation due to Africa, which has been so long robbed 
and peeled, and of our duty, speedily and elf-ctively, to 
carry the glad tidings of the Gospel to that continent, as 
the coming of the Son of Man draweth nigh. The Min- 
dians then sang, “From Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
the choir and audience uniting from the third verse, 
“Shall we, whose souls are lighted,” &e, 

The next evening there was an immensely large m cet- 
ing, chi: fy of people of color, at the large Methodist 
Church (Zion’s), and a deep interest was kept up during 
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a} 
has preserved and sustained them, may go with them and 
turn to good all they have suflered.” Interesting ner tis 
es were made by Rev. T.S. Wright, Mr, Morrell of 
Newark, James B. Covey, the Mendian interpreter = 
Ww. W. Anderson, Esq., a distinguished lawyer of _ 
maica, Cinque’s farewell remarks, and his expresai a- 
of gratitude to God and his friends, and of need @. 
good people in America (interpreted by Kin-na) toe — 
with those of Kin-na, were singulaily appropriate — 
touching. Kin-na was interrogated on several stints and 
which he responded by an account of his conviction a 
sin—his turning to God—his love of Christ—ang te - 
souls of his people and of all men, © the 
_ After the benediction a large portion of the 
tion stopped, and gave their brethren 
yand, 

On Thursday morning the Mendians, the Missi 
and severa' friends, went on board the harque 
man, Which is to convey them to Sierra Leone 
steamboat towed the barque to the lower harbor N A 
ing could exceed the delight manifested by the boon 
as they found themselves fairly started on their wa on 
the vessel proceeded the whole company assembled y, he 
cabin of the steamboat to spend an hour ina meet : 
suited to the interesting and solemn occasion, The me 
ercises commenced by singing ahymn. An eppropriat 
prayer was then offered by Rev. Joshua Leavitt a 
which, Mr. Lewis ‘Tappan, on behalf of the Commit 
addressed the Missionaries and the Mendians, In “ 
conclusion of his address to the former he desired Me 
Jocelyn to read, for their encouragement, the xci, P , “4 
Mr. ‘tl’, then addressed the Mendians. During his add, = 
which was delivered in simple language, and With saih 
fecling, the company seemed deeply affected, especial 
the Missionaries and the Mendians. The latter paid “id 
most earnest and breathless attention to every senten ’ 
At the conclusion Cinque rose and replied—jj. ieeed 
being interpreted by Kin-na—and his pathos, tenderne: ‘ 
decp feeling, and powertul eloquence astouished . 88, 
present who had never heard him before, and it ge 
deeply affecting scene to all. Mr, 'T, then read é 
Ciique a Farewell Address in verse, by Joseph I, Chee 
ter, one of the company, The steamboat having reached 
the place of anchorage, off Staten Island, and beit 
about to cast off, the company knelt while Seen 
‘;ownsend, of New Haven, offered the Lord's pra “4 
the Mendians repeating cach sentence after him wae 
have been accustomed todo. The benediction fan a 
pronounced by Rev, Mr. Andrews, ‘The bel] rang a 
an alfecting leave was taken of the Mendians and the 
Missionaries, The steamboat moved back to the city 
leaving these dear brethren and sisters to pursue their 
long passage across the trackless ocean, At dawn of 
day, Saturday, Nov, 27th, the barque proceeded to “a 
with a fine breeze, In thirty or forty days it is hoped 
they will safely arrive at Sierra Leone, . 

The Missionary family consists of Rev. James Steele 
Rev, William Raymond, his wife Mrs, Eliza Raymond, 
Mr. Henry R, Wilson, and bis wife,Mrs. ‘Tamar Wilson, 
Mr. Steele is about thirty-three years of age, was formerly 
a printer and publisher, afterwards a student of Lane 
Seminary, and is now a regularly ordained minister 
He lost his wife sometime since. Heisa brother of Dr. 
John Steele, missionary physician at Madura, East le. 
dies. He has taken with hima printing press, font of 
types, &c. Mr, Ris about twenty-seven, was formerly 
of Amherst College, afterwards of Oberlin, then a coad- 
jutor of Rev, Hiram Wil-on in Upper Canada, and ree 
cently the teacher of the Mendians at Farmington, He 
was lately ordained at Paterson, N. J. By trade he was 
a waggon maker, and is skilled in the use of mechanical 
tools generally, He has taken with him a lathe anda 
complete set of tools. Mrs. R. is a native of Nova Sco 
tia, Mr. and Mrs, Wilson go as teachers. They are 
people of color from Hartford, Conn. Mr. W. isa nae 
tive of Barbadoes, and was a tailor by trade, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. goto Africa and are to be supported there by 
the “Union Fund Missionary Society,” but are to be une 
der the direction of the Co:mmittee who have the over. 
sight of the Mendian mission. 

The barque Gentleman, isa thorough temperance ves. 
sel, and takes neither rum nor powder to the Coast of 
Africa, The continued contributions of the community 
are earnestly requested for the support of the Mendian 
mission, and the prayers of Christians of all denomina- 
tions are invoked for those on board the barque—for the 
people of Mendi—aad for the success of this new and in- 
teresting mission, Address funds to Lewis Tappan, core 
ner Hanover and Exchange streets, New York City, 
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A GENERAL VIEW. 
It is evident that the slaveholders are every where ill 
at ease, 


The embarrassments of the abolition socie- 
ties, the discord and division among abolitionists, and 
the apparent reduction of theit numbers indicated by 
the small number of votes they have been able to con- 
trol, compared with the general belief as to their num 
bers three years ago,—none nor all of these things bring 
to the slaveholder a quiet conscience or an assurance of 
security for the future. Hardly a single slaveholding 
state can be named, that is not at this moment deeply 
agitated on some point connected with slavery. 

Kentucky, it is well known, is only kept quiet for the 
moment through the address and influence of Henry 
Clay, Were he out of the way, it is probable the first 
legislative step towards emancipation would not be de 
layed a single year, ‘The rapid advances of Ohio—bher 
own impotency and increasing poverty and depression, 
are becoming intolerable. 

Tennessee is agitated by two projects for a ?vision of 
the state—both growing out of slavery. One is, to make 
a new state out of the Western district, including a patt 
of Mississippi, with Memphis for its capital and the ine 
dicator of its character; a concentration of the worst in- 
fluences of the South-West. The other is, to make ® 
new state out of East ‘T'ennessce, “the Switzerland of 
America,” the result of which would undoubtedly be, a 
no distant day, the establishment of Human Rieuts io 
the centre of the slaveholding country. 

Mississippi is deeply agitated with her state debts, all 
incurred in part for the purchase of slaves; and with her 
suits in the Supreme Court of the United States,--the 
practical effects of which are yet to be developed: 

Louisiana is agitated by the manifest rapid increase of 
numbers, intelligence and wealth of the- free blacks, the 
accumulation of slaves on her soil, the light of Jiberty in 
the British West Indies, the uncertain. condition,of Culity 
&e,, &e. 

Alabama is much like Mississippi and’ Louisiana, hav- 
ing the exposures and embarrassments of both combined. 
She is very forward in volunteering her support to the 
other slaveholding states in all their controversies with 
the free states. Her ability to help in ease of a real cole 
lision, would hardly come up to her readiness to promise. 
A distinguished citizen of the state, the Hon, C. C. Clay, 
in his letter to the Governor, of Nov, 12, 1841, resign= 
ing his seat in the Senate of the United Statas, has.defi- 
nitely rested the desténies of the state upon the continued 
fidelity of the Northern Democracy to. the interests of 
slavery. He says, 

“To insure the permanent ascendancy of democratic 
principles, it is only necessary for the people of this quat- 
ter of the Union to understand and appreciate the pro- 
phetic truth of Mr. Jefferson’s declaration, that the De- 
mocracy of the North is the natural ally of the South.” 
Tiow this compliment will be relisted by the democra- 
cy of the North, we shall sce in due time, when the fact 
shall come to be realized and appreciated, that the con- 
linuance of slavery in this country depends upon the 
fidelity with which it is hereafter supported and defend- 
ed by Northern advocates of Equal Rightse 
Georgia is full of trouble on many accounts, First 
there is the old controversy with Maine still undecided. 
The Non-Intercourse Bill passed last year by # whig 


legislatnre was vetoed by Gov. Macdonald. The politics 
M. is re-elected, 
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the ‘I'abernacle, a farewell letter to the Mendians from 
Joun Quincey ADAMS, was read, in which that great | 
man rejoices in the prospect of their returning to their | 
native country, and prays that the “Almighty power who ! 
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Governor. First, the whig 
authority in the constitution, 
horized to make any law by 
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in a private letter to the 


members do not find any 
“by which Congress is - 
which fugitives from justice, 
be arrested in another state. 
e states, but gives ; 
Saar And inthe second place, “Georgia, ‘ 
independent and sove by the law © 
nations, have the right to demand t ' 
; ad. in order to try ane 
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punish them within her own jurisdiction, vont seat ; 

. TAIT AVE JUST CAUSE 

mand were refused, W OULD HAV oe 
° ” Ee ot ts for its enforcement “en- 
OF WAR. eng 1 obligation of the 
tirely on the good faith or natura = ge soit 
states.” “Georgia owes it to her people to “ * 
vigor and unimpaired. She ought 
relinquish one iota of it to the Cen- 
tral Government, or to any other; threatened on all sides, 
and the more especially at the present time, it may be- 
come ere long her only refuge of safety. If her sister 
states will not, under the compact of Union, interpose to 
prevent it from violation, she must for her owa protec- 
‘tion and the safety and protection of the rights and ant 
perty of her citizens, RELY UPON HER OWN 
STRONG ARM to guard it from violation.” Three of 
the six gentlemen who signed that letter have now re- 
signed, and their places will in a few days be filled hy 
men of Gov. Macdonalds’ politics. Whether they will 
bring up the subject for legislation in Congress, we can- 
mottell. Should they do it, Mr. Adams will doubtless 
shed some light upon the constitutional relations of the 
states with regard to slavery, and perhaps give Georgia 
-some salutary advice. In addition to these perplexities, 
‘of divided and vacillating councils, similar contro- 
versy has arisen with New York, and even Gov, Mac- 
donald seems now to be ready to join Virginia in a 
-scheme of non-intercourse, 
South Carolina is working herself into a great fury 
against Great Britain in regard tothe shipwrecked slaves 
liberated by the act of God and British law, She also 
“proposes to make common cause with Virginia in her 
Non-intercourse and Inspection laws, absurd, unconsti- 
tutional, impracticable and ineffectual as they are. 
Some idea of the resources of South Carolina in a con- 
‘test with New York may be gathered from a fact stated 
‘to me by a Southern gentleman the other day, that one 
of the present members of Congress from that state of- 
fers to sell, sixty thousand acres of land for six cents an 
acre! Her free school system, which is sustained at an 
expense to the state of $35,000 to $40,000 a year, is de- 
nounced by Gov. Richardson, as ‘productive of no benefit,’ 
ibut as “accompanied by a standard of morals, as well as 
-of tuition, as vitiated, and perhaps more injurious than 
ahe worst consequences of the most profound ignor- 
cance.” Her criminal jurisprudence seems to be equally 
scrude and barbarous, the crime of forgery being still 
punished with death, The Governor says in his Mes- 
‘sage, that “that the trial of slaves for capital offences, in 
the ordinarily summary mode of process, and in the 
waidst of all those circumstances of excitement in which 
the feelings of partiality or prejudice are so apt to pre- 
dominate, must be admitted to be capable of producing 
those perversions in the administration of justice, from 
which the rights of humanity and the inferests of pro- 
erty should be protected.” * * * “The instances 
of awakened regret and contrition, on the Part of many 
of these judicial tribunals” [the freeholders’ courts,] “in- 
voking the interposition of executive clemency to modify 
or arrest their own hasty and often illegal cnormities, are 
of FREQUENT AND RDINARY OCCUR- 
RENCE.” Remember that, 

OF North Carolina, very litle seems to be known, as 
ahedies in the eddy of all conflicting and agitating cur- 
vents, and sleeps on to the fulfilment of her destiny. 
4From the temper of some of her representatives in Con- 
gresej it‘ may be inferred, however, that her dreams are 
za little uneasy. 

*€ome'we now to Virginia, who has on hand her great 
rcontest' with Gov. Seward, of New York, still as far from 
adjustment as ever, Her Non-Intercourse act goes into 
€Meet'in May next, unless New York shall in the mean 
ime acpeal her bill granting a Jury Trial to persons 
‘claimed as fugitives from slavery--or uuless Virginia 
shall think best to back out. We shall see sport as the 
crisis approaches. Virginia has also some internal 
sources of discomfort. In forming her present constitu- 
tion, John Randolph, Gov. Tyler, Judge Upshur, and 
other slaveholders and breeders in Eastern Virginia, con- 
trived to secure such a distribution of the representatives, 

as would forever retain the political control of the state 
in the Eastern section, where there are the most slaves. 
The recent census has disclosed the fact, that already 
there are more white inhabitants West of the Blue 
Ridge, than there are East of it, and a loud voice of 
complaint is beginning to be raised in the West. No 
change in the apportionment can be made without a vote 
of two-thirds of each House. Should this be refused, 


reign state, would, 
hese criminals from 


preserve it in full 
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it contains a great many families whose incomes are 
certain, because derived from the Government. These 
incomes, though separately small, are not inconsiderable 
in the aggregate. The annual expenditure of the Na- 
tional Government within the District of Columbia, 
is computed at not Jess than a million of dol- 
The chief expenditare for the Civil List is 
there; the foreign ministers, as well as those of 
the Government of the United States, reside there; and 
within its limits are a naval arsenal and building yard, 
with barracks for the marine corps, and various other 
public establishments and edifices, such as never fail to 
grow up inthe vicinity of a governments Of the mon- 
ey expended on ell these accounts, a full proportion is 
Jiffused throvghout all classes of the population of 


lars. 


Washington. It may therefore be safely said of this 
town, that it is as wetl able to beat the amount of taxation 
assumed, and to bear it with as full convenience as 
towns gencrally of the same size.” 

The Joan was obtained, under a guaranty, at least 
implied, of the National Government, and the city tried 
its ability to pay the yearly interest by taxation, until the 
beginning of the year 1836, when they found it abso- 
lutely impracticable to ge on. A committee of Con- 
gress, Feb, 3, 1836, said, “The principal debtors already 
labor under a weight of taxation, burdensome in the ex- 
treme; they reported to Congress their utter inability to 
meet the demands now existing, and in the way of 
accruing;” i.e. to pay the iaterest ona million of dol- 
lars. In fact, the sum of $250,600 had already been 
borrowed to pay interest. In short, the U. S. Govern- 
ment assumed the debt, as the only way in which the 
matter could be settled. The million of dollars of public 
money annually expended here,does not,therefore,produce 
wealth in the coumunity. If the City Council is at 
length aroused to inquire the reason, good will come 
outofit. Or, if the vote of inquiry arises only out of the 
increasing sense of insecurity in regard to their property, 
that also will be evidence of the general truth advanced 
at the head of this letter. 

Perliaps the greatest open agitation of all, at this mo- 
ment,is in Maryland, where the continued failure of the 
colonization scheme, and the developments of the late 
census, added to the prodigious embarrassments of the 
State debt and the growing poverty of the agricultural 
interest as evinced in the rapid diminution of the slave 
stock have produced a regular crisis, of which the re- 
sults are yet future. ‘The State colonization scheme was 
adopted in 1836, when the legislature appropriated $10, 
000 a year for the removal to Africa of such few colored 
persons as were willing to go, and such slaves as might 
be emancipated under that condition. It was believed 
that this provision, together with a prohibition of all 
colored persons, siave or free, from comit:g into the State 
to reside, would rapidly reduce the numbers of this class, 














at is probable there will be a division; and a new state 
formed in the West, Should a new apportionment take 
place, slavery will soon be abolished in the whole state. 

A movement in favor of popular education is attempted, 
and convention is just held at Richmond,—-but of course 
mothing can be done, A petition is before the legisla- 
‘ture for the construction of a state turnpike-road from 
the navigable waters of James River to the South-wes- 
.tern counties and the valley of the Holston. ‘he dis- 
tance is 100 miles, and the cost estimated at $570,000, 
that whole fertile region having been for near fifty ycars 
almost excluded from a market for the want of a road. 
It is doubtful whether the state has energy or resources 
enough todo it. The banks of Virginia talk of resum- 
ing specie payments in October, 1842, should they then 
‘find it for their interest to fulfil their promises to pay on 
- demand. 

* The District of Columbia has something in the wind, 
‘but I have not yet had time to attain a full understand- 
ting of the matter. The Board of Common Council of 
ahe city of Washington, recently adopted the following 
sresolution: 

“Resolved, Uhat the mayor be requested to inform 
ithe Board, with the least possible delay, what are the 
iprovisions of the law now in force in the States of Mary- 
fand and Virginia, in relation to the emigration to, and 
setilement in, those States, respectively, of free 
negroes and the conditions upon which such 
persons are by law authorized to emigrate to, scttle, 
and reside therein; and, also, of the provisions of 
the laws of the same States relating to the emancipation 
of slaves therein, respectively; and, further, of the pro- 
visiens of law now in force in the cities of Balti- 
more and Richmond upon the same subjects.” 

It is evident that there is uncasiness, the subject of 
slavery is under discussion, official inquiry is on foot; 
either the slaveholders who have heretofore controlled 

the city counsels are alarmed and desire to ‘ortify their 

“detestable institution” with new muniments, are the 

people are becoming dissatisficd with the fruits of 

elavocratic rule. | hope itis the latter, for certainly 
there is abundant reason in the condition of the city» 
when its growth and strength are compared with such 
places as Springfield, Mass. or New Haven,or Cincinnati, 
and the immense expenditures of the Government are 
taken with the account. In the year 1830, Mr. Richard 

Rash, formerly Secretary of the Treasury of the United 

States, went to Europe as the agent of the city, to pro- 

cure a loan of a million of dollars to be expended on 

the Chesepeak and Ohio canal. In setting forth the 

revenues of the city, he said: 

sehaas roa) but its own mere local taxes to pay. 

mae Lag aining no persons of large capital, this 
anting in persons of moderate property, and 





But after ten years’ trial, we find only 5000 colored peo- 
ple in the settlement on the coast of Africa, which the 
free people of color have increased in the Jast ten years 
9,002, or more than 17 percent. The subject was first 
brought plainly to the notice of the people in ah address of 
Dr, Hall,agent of the State Colonization Socicty,in an ad- 
dress which was published in the Colonization Journal of 
May 15, 1841, urging a State convention to consider 
what should be done. He says:— 

“The whole colored population of Maryland at the 
first census in 1790 was 111,079. It now numbers 151,- 
556. ‘The number of the free colored population at that 
time was but 8,043, It now amounts to 61,927, The 
proportion ofthe free colored population to the whites in 
1790 was 1 to 27, it is now very nearly 1 to 5, In several 
of the counties the free colored is to the white popo lation 
as 1 to 3, and in one instance where it was 1 to 10 in 
1790, itis now L to 2, Excluding the increase of the 
city of Baltimore, the white population of the State has 
diminished for the last teu years, and in the mean time 
the free colored has increased 17 per cent. In nine of 
the counties of the State there has been a gradual de- 
crease of the white population since 1790, and a rapid 
increase of the free colored. In one instance the whites 
have lessened one-half and the free colored more than 
doubled. In 1790, there were 103,036 slaves in Mary- 
land, in 1810, 111,552. ‘They have now decrea-ed to 
89,619. Thus it will be perceived that the colored pop- 
ulation is gradually changing its character from slave to 
free, and that the free are rapidly increasing. ‘The inev- 
itable result of which will be an ultimate numerical e- 
quality of the white and free colored population of the 
State, ‘This is as certain as the occurrence of any fu- 
ture event. What will be the attendant consequences is 
more a matter of conjecture.” 

The convention was held in June,and composed of dele- 
gates of the highest standing, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
from nearly every county in the State. The principal | 
act of the meeting was to declare to the free people of | 
color, numbering as appears upwards of 60,000 people, 
that “if they continue to persist in remaining in Mary- 
land, in the hope of enjoying an equality of moral and 
political rights,” “the day must arrive,when circumstances 
that cannot be controlled, and which are now maturing, 
will DEPRIVE TMEM OF TILE FREEDOM OF CHOICE, and 
leave them NO ALTERNATIVE BUT REMOVAL.” 

Shortly after this, | was passing through Baltimore, 
and called upon a respectable, intelligent and worthy 
colored gentleman of my acquaintance, to see what prep- 
arations he was making to remove. He quietly told 
me that the people of color in Baltimore were at that 
time building five meeting houses, one or two of them of 
good size and expensive, and I could judge for myself 
whether that louked like removing. 

Another convention is now called, to be held early 
next month, at Annapolis, to be composed exclusively of 
slaveholders to take into consideration not only the sub- 
ject of colonization, but the general interests of the 
slave-holding und .slave-breeding class. For decency’s 
sake, and in order to keep in favor with that large class 
of the northern clergy who favor colonization, this 
convention is not called by the Colonization Society, al- 
though it is well understood that its leading object is to 
carry out the threat of the June convention, and thus 
make the prediction fulfil itself. And I am told that the 
colonization agents, have gone all over the State, urging 
a general attendance on the part of the slaveholders, as 
some measures of the utmost moment are to be proposed 
I hope to give you early information of the result. If 
they can devise a way to drive out the 61,937 free peo- 
ple of color, and to stop the slaves from running off to 
Canada, it will certainly be a memorable convention, 
worthy to be held in remembrance as long as slavery shall 
endure, I predict, however, that they will fail, and that 
the only real fruits of the meeting will be to disclose 
more fully both to the slaves and the free, how completely 
the planters are perplexed. 

But I would ask the sober, reflecting citizens of Mary- 
land, why they are so anxious to get rid of one entire 
sixth part of their free population—and, i will venture to 
affirm, the most productively industrious sixth part of 
the whole? Is the population redundant? Look at the 
fields, the mill streams, the mines, the forests of 
timber, unimproved for the want of people, A free la- 
boring population may be estimated as worth, to a State, 
at lesst $1000 a head, im the increase of its revenues, 
The State of Michigan, for instance, would consider 
itself 62 millions richer by the accession of a free laboring 
population of 62,000; and Maryland would be that a- 
mount poorer if she ceuld accomplish this hellish de- 
sign, Is she in a condition to bear any further impover- 
ishment? Is not her credit already sufficiently in peril! 
Depend upon it, even the design of so great a waste of 
wealth-producing power will be a detriment in the stock 
market of Europe when the fact comes to be known. 
But it cannot be done. Look what less than half that 
number of people have done in Texas! Nay, more, Ma- 
ryland will not, dare not seriously attempt the actual exe- 
cution of her threats. It is only a part of the insane and 
suicidal policy to which God in wrath has given over the 
planters of this country, to impoverish themselves and ob- 
struct all improvements, so that, when emancipation 


comes, as come it will, the advantage of industry and 


class, In BERTAS, 








[From our Wasnincton CorresPoNnpeENT. | 
WasuiNcton, Dec. 17, 1841. 
Dr. Barey: 

” "The sitting of to-day has been chiefly oc- 
cupied in the presentation of petitions. Pre- 
viously, however, the House passed a bill mak- 
ing appropriations of halfa million of dollars, in 
part, for their own pay, mileage pay of officers, 
printing, and contingent expenses of the Louse, 
and $50,000 for the Senate. No regular de- 
bate took place on the petitions, because the 
rule requires that any petition leading to de- 
bate shall lie over, Several such cases are re- 
served for debate, and must unavoidably come 
up the first day that the way is again opened 
fer receiving petitions, and must be disposed of 
in fact, before any more petitions can be receiv- 
ed. ‘The several questions laid over, are these: 

1. Petition presented by Mr. Adams, signed 
by Dr. Beecher and others, remonstrating 
against any infringement of the right of petition 
—the one which the slaveholders tried to lay on 
the table, and failed; Mr. Meriweth of Geor- 
gia, and Campbell of 8S. C., claiming to de- 
bate it. 

2. The petition for the repeal of all laws and 
the alteration of all constitutional provisions, 
by which the people of the free States, the Fed- 
eral government, or the nation, are in any way 
implicated or bound to countenance, protect, or 
in any manner aid in supporting or continuing 
the institution of slavery, or in keeping human 
beings ina state of slavery. Mr. Gilmer, of 
Virginia, demands to debate on it. 

3. Petition for the ‘repeal of all laws regu 
lating, or sanctioning holding or transportation 
of persons as slaves, in vessels of the United 
States, sailing coastwise from one State to 
another.” Mr. Wise of Virginia, objected 
against its being received under the rule, but 
the Speaker decided peremptorily that it did not 
come within the rule, because it did not pray 
for the abolition of the slave trade among the 
States. Mr. Wise appealed, and the appeal be- 
ing debateable, the whole lies over till next peti- 
tion day. 

4, Petition that Congress will ‘repeal so 
much of the act of Congress, Feb. 27, 1801, en- 
titled an Act concerning the District of Column- 
bia, as may be supposed to authorize the exis- 
tence of slavery in said District,’ &c. Mr. W. 
Cost Johnson, the author of the existing gag, 
insisted that this was within the rule, as it pray- 
ed for the abolition of slavery in the District. 
‘The Speaker decided that it was admissible, and 
Mr. Johnson, or some other southern gentle- 
man sitting near him, appealed, and the appeal 
lies over, with the petition that gave rise to it. 

Well might a southern representative ex- 
claim, as he did within the hearing of one of 
our friends, —**See, what a pretty kettle of fish 
we have got in hand.” ; 

As soon as these several questions shall have 
been definitively decided, 1 will inform you what 
petitions are receivable by vote of the House, 
and urge upon your readers to hurry on with 
their siynatures. In the mean time I may say, 
that all the forms sent out by the Executive 
Committee of the A. and F. Anti-slavery Socie- 
ty, in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for Septem. 
ber, except the 4th, have been declared by the 
Speaker to be receivable, notwithstanding the 
rule. He also remarked that they were ingen- 
iously drawn, to avoid the operation of the rule. 
Perhaps he is correct there: so send them in 
speedily. 

P.S. What will the spooney who writes for 
the Cincinnati Gazette say in regard to the ap- 
pointment of the “Old Dotard” to be Chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations? ‘The 
whole House feels, and the country feels, that 
he is the man for that post at this crisis, and no 


other man can fill it so well. 
JASHER. 


DecemBer 20, 

The last week closed in great quietness, as far as Con- 
gress was concerned. After allowing two days to call 
the States for petitions, and finding that it had become 
impossible to arrest a discussion of the awful subject by 
the means of a gag, and that the old expedient of laying 
on the table was no longer available, a new trick was 
tried, which has thus far proved efficacious, Under the 
pretext of accelerating business by getting the various 
subjects in the President’s Message referred, so that Com- 
mittees could be at their work, they succeeded in per- 
suading our friends to give way for a little while, it was 
a mere form and would take only a half hour or so, and 
now, behold, we find ourselves in the midst of an inter- 
minable debate on the tariff, including the origin of the 
public debt, the comparative merits of the whig and de- 
mocratic adininistrations, &c., &c,, and where or when it 
will end, no mortal can foresee. In the mean while, Mr. 
Adams’ motion for a Select Committee on the gag is un- 
attended to, and Mr. Cost Johnson’s appeal from the 
Speaker’s decision admitting the Ohio petition for the 
repeal of the law of Congress authorizing or supposed 
to authorize slavery in the District of Columbia, 
hangs in suspense, and is likely to do so as long as the 
Tariffdebate can be made to serve the purpose of keep- 
ing oul the “dreadful sound.” And thus the thirty days 
at the beginning of the session, specially appropriated to 
the reception of petitions, will be narrowed down to two 
days, and all the ingenuity of the slaveholders and their 
jacks will be put in requisition to prevent the petitions 
of the people from gaining access to their represema- 
tives for a single day, I know of no way now, but for 
our Northern representatives who are in fact and sincerely 
opposed to slavery, to come toa fixed resolution of in- 
troducing that subject on every occasion where it can be 
properly done, and indeed there are now very few ques- 
tions of general interest coming before Congress, in re- 
gard to which a discussion of slavery, in some aspect or 
other, would not be strictly appropriate and in order. 

The manner in which our petitions have again receiv- 
ed the go-by, through the acquiescence of our friends 
in favor of the temporary suspension of the rule, after 
we had forced our way through the gag, ought to be a 
warning, but I fear it will not. Wehave had so many 
warnings already, and with so little effect, that I fear the 
‘most of our present race of politicians are given up to 
strong delusions, they so readily believe every lie that 
the slaveholders throw out to them, It seems they will 
not learn, even from experience, the lesson which aboli- 
tionists have been for ten years trying to teach, that there 
is no-confidence to be placed in slaveholders where sla- 
very is concerned. He who gets his living by robbing 
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virtue and energy, may all be on the side of the colored 





‘the benefit of another. 


the poor negroes of their hard earnings all their life, 
is not likely to be very scrupulous about deceiving & gull. 
ing white folks when necessity requires it for the presei- 
vation of his ill-gotten power to oppres8, ‘The history of 
the introduction of the extra gag, bit-and-bradour, in 
the report of the Committee on Rules, is a case in point: 
I understand that, a!though the composition of the Com- 
mittee was so ful'y Southern, that even Mr, Wise, with 
all his fault-finding, never blamed the Speaker for that 
Committee, yet when in full meeting, they came to act 
on the 2!st rule, a majority of the members voted it out, 
5to4. There the matter rested, and it was supposed 
that was the end of it, and that no gag would be 
proposed in that report. But just at the close of the 
Extra Session, the Committee held a meeting to finish up 
its business, and two of the northern members were ab- 
sent, Just at this particular time, after all the rest was 
done, one of the northern men, a representative from the 
State of New York, seems to have taken it into his 
wise noddle that he could manage the slaveholders by 
some peculiar invention he had studied out, and he 
therefore inquired what is to be done with the 21st rule. 
This unlucky inquiry putthe gag men to consider how 
they stood, and finding they had atemporary majority in 
the meeting, they showed our New Yorker what was to 
be done with the 21st rule, by appending to the rule of 
lynching, the most rigid gag ever yet applied or proposed, 
So much for meddlesumeness and compromises, and man- 
aging. When will men jearn that there is not and can 
be no, “compromise” with sin, and the only way to “man- 
age” the Devil is to resist him ? 

There is a good deal of feeling here in regard to the 
case of the Creole, but no steps have yet been taken in 
Congress on the subject, The truth is, the decis- 
ions of our own courts, in the Amistad and the 
Mississippi cases, preclude our government from taking 
any steps in the case, ‘The slaves were legally free, by 
being carried beyond the territory of the State that by 
her laws enslaved them. And being legally free, they 
had the same r ght which was virtually admitted in the 
case of Cingue and his companions, to liberate them- 
selves by the same means from those who sought to re- 
enslave them in hopeless bondage. I do not think we 
shall go to war for these slaves, notwithstanding the blus- 
ter of the New Orleans and other southern papers. 

But the question of the right to visit suspicious ves- 
sels under the American flag on the coast of Africa, to 
see whether they are not pirates in disguise, is fraught, 
it appears, with greater difficulty. Our nation has been 
for a long time at odds with England in regard to the 
“right of search;’ atid unfortunately this visitation of 
vessels suspected to be pirates and slavers has got the 
name of “the right of search,” and the political gamblers 
have seized hold of it, and the leading newspapers of 
both parties have joined in full cry—“No right of search! 
—F ree trade and sailors rights!—The flag shall protect 
the ship!—War before dishonor,” and other wel: known 
catch words, that are more calculated to influence the 
passions of the populace than to enlighten the minds of 
the thoughtful, Tho treth is, all nations acknowledge 
and exercise the right of examining a vessel at sea, that 
is reasonably suspected of being a pirate. In the year 
1823, our House of Representatives passed a resolution 
requesting the President to take measures, by negotiation 
with several powers, “for the effectual abolition of the 
African slave trade, and its ultimate denunciation as 
piracy, under the laws of nations, by the consent of the 
civilized world.” ‘That is the American proposal, and 
the American doctrine, that when the slave-trade 
comes to be reckoned as piracy, by the consent of the 
civilized world, it is to be denounced as_ piracy 
under the laws ef nations.” The condition has taken 
place, and therefore we are precluded from denying 
that slavers are pirates under the laws of nations. 
And as all agree that a pirate may be taken, not- 
withstanding any flag she may hoist, and that a vessel 
reasonably suspected of being a pirate may be brought to, 
and visited by a vessel of war of any nation, for the 
purpose of ascertaining her true character, and may be 
seized if her papers are not satisfactory, it follows that 
what is claimed by Great Britain is strictly according to 
law. And as to any cases of detention or inquiry be- 
yond this, she assures us that it is done against her will 
and contrary to her orders, and she tenders in every case 
ample reparation, Shall we go to war for the protection 
of the slave trade—either African or American—or both? 
That is the question which the American peuple have to 
answer, and abide by the consequences, 

Jasurn, 

{In my letter of Dec, 6, for “est rule of the list,” 
read /ast rule of the list.” I do not think it the best, by 
long odds.] 


Dec. 22, 1841. 
The tariff debate still continnes, and waxes 


daily more ardent, while it approaches continu- 
ally nearer and nearer to the confines of the for- 
bidden subject. Mr. Hunt, of the State of New 
York, in commending the project of a high tariff 
to southern support, said the object was to pro- 
tect the industry of the country, to favor the la- 
bor of the country, both free labor and slave 
labor. 


Mr. Sellers, of Maryland, said he meant to 
wait and see whether northern representatives 
would not keep the word of promise to the 
ear,and break it to the hope,or whether they really 
were willing to do as much for the protection of 
the tobacco of Marylend, or for the sheep of 
Vermont, or the cottons of Rhode Island. 

Mr. Linn, of New York, declared that he 
could never reconcile it with his conscience so 
far to endure slavery, as to put slave labor on a 
par with the labor of freemen; and if the ques- 
tion of North and South was to enter into the 
case, he should be compelled to go in favor of 
the free labor of the North. ‘The country must 
change her policy, and if it could not be in any 
other way but at the expense of her slave-labor, 
he could not help it, it must be done. 

Mr. Rayner, of N. C., said he had hoped he 
should not hear, on this occasion, the insolent 
charge repeated, that southern gentlemen had 
lugged the subject of slavery into the debate. 
He was sure that could not be said now, for it 
was brought in, unprovoked, by northern men. 

Mr. W. Butler, of S. C., alluded to the re- 
marks of Mr. Linn, respecting a discrimination 
between free and slave labor as a breach of com- 
mon honesty. ‘The highway robber never ut- 
tered a broader principle of plunder and robbery. 
The South were guarantied in the full posses- 
sion of their property in slaves, and the circum- 
stances under whieh the constitution was adopt- 
ed prove that slave labor came under this Gov- 
ernment exactly on the very footing of other la- 
bor. And as to the call on southern whigs to 
come upto the whig standard he said, as a 
southern whig he knew of no such standard as 
gentlemen had presented. ‘The whig standard 
he had fought under, rallied the country to re- 
form the abuses of the Government, and correct 
the currency, not to tax one species of labor for 
He was friendly to 


manufactures, and proud to see American man- 
ufactures flourish, but he did not want them to 
flourish at the expense of his constitrenis. As to 
the warning given by Mr. Slade, that the South 
might meet a ruinous Competition in the growth 
of East India cotton he said he had no fears. 
The duty on cotton was a mere nominal protec- 
tion, and he did not think there was any danger 
of a competition that would make that duty 
serve as a protection. 

To-day, Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, has giv- 
en an elegant harangue in favor -of union and 
kindness between the North and South. He 
respected the people of the. North, their pros- 
perity was most essential to the prosperity of 
the whole country, and he, for one, could never 
see the northern and southern sections crushed 
and ruined by foreign policy, and power, and 
eapital, without interposing the siield of Gov- 
ernmental protection. But on the subject of 
slavery, he would say to the North, *Uands off, 
let us alone!’ ‘The constitution had settled that 
question, by pledging the whole country to 
stand by the planters in case of domestic insur- 
rection. It had gone further, for when a slave 
from Kentucky escaped to Ohio, he was a slave 
still, notwithstanding Ohio had declared thai 
there should be no slavery on her soil. [Mr. 
M. is alittle too fast there—t!ie constitution does 
not authorize him to claim the fugitive as a slave 
oras property, but as a person owing labor and 
service. J.] He said the South would not suf- 
fer any interference. He asked why northern 
gentlemen would keep clawing open that old 
sore, that was sore enough without their touch- 
ing it, In his own State, he took his own 
course, for there Kentucky was sovereign, and 
he rejoiced that the cflorts he had made had 
thus far been able to maintain the law of 1833 
against the introduction of slaves from other 
States, and he hoped it would still be sustained, 
and that the slave trade, so far as Kentucky was 
concerned, was at an end. [He referred, doubt- 
less, to the import trade. Kentucky would be 
much crippled should all the States, and Tezas, 
adopt the “law of °33,”’ and enforce it.—J. | 

Tuesday. the Senate has had up the case of the 
Creole, and there was a mighty swell of the 
waves. Itcame up, I believe, on a memorial 
for compensation to the owners. Mr. Rives, 
who is Chairman of the Committce on Foreign 
Relations, put on avery oracular air, and pro- 
nounced it an exceedingly grave case, that could 
not but render the relations of the two coun- 
tries more difficult, and the prospect of continu- 
ed peace more doubtful, &c. Mr. Calhoun 
dwelt upon the conduct of the British authori- 
ties, of which he had received affidavits. One 
of the officers of the army or navy that went; 
on board the Creole to guard the mutineers, told 
them they had done right, only they ought to 
have fkilled all the whites. Mr. Barrows of 
Louisiana, said the people of his section could 
not be satisfied with the ordinary proceedings 
in suelt cases, by the tedious process of diplom- 
acy, but if such conduct was to be continued, 
they would fit out vessels and destroy these 
hordes of pirates at Nassau and Bahama, that 
were plundering their property in this manner. 

The Maryland Convention of slaveholders at 
Annapolis, is postponed to the 12th of January. 
The object is twofold.--First, to devise means 
for the “rapid and complete eradication from 
Maryland,” of 62,000 colored citizens, whose 
labor enriches her soil and helps to pay her im- 
mense debt, who give her an additional repre- 
presentation in Congress, and many of whom 
stood side by side with their now persecutors 
in the battle of North Point, and assisted in 


saving her capital from « foreign foe. The other 
is, to Gbtain some expedient for preventing their 
slaves from following the polar star, or riding 
on the rail-road towards the North, when the 
white people wish to have them ‘migrate’? only 
inthe slave ship, or coffle bound towards 
the South. Both hard problems. JASHER. 





oP Unsust.—A few numbers since we pub- 
lished an article from the Oberlin Evangelist, 
reporting briefly the proceedings in the trial of 
the persons concerned in lynching Norton. 

The article was inserted without crediting it. 
In the last number of the Political Examiner, the 
father of the young man comes out vpon us in 
a furious style, as if we had originated the arti- 
cle in question. When we state that we endorsed 
nothing in it, but simply publised it, as contain- 
ing what we thought a fair acconnt of the trial, 
he will see that he has been acting a very fool- 
ish part. 


Our Paper tus 
week is crowded with heavy articles, and the 
favors of our correspondents. ‘There is noth- 
ing which may not be read with great interest 
and profit. ‘Ihe letters of our Washington cor- 
respondent are particularly interesting. Ile is 
one of the most able reporters at the seat of 
government. 


WeEek.—Our paper this 


Cotvmsus Convention.-T'o-day the State Con- 
vention mects at Columbus, ‘Io represent this 
county, the following delegates were zppointed 
atthe meeting held last week; —Samucl Lewis, 
Thomas Morris, Salmon P. Chase, W. H. 
Brisbane, and Mr. Sears. We calculate on a 
large Con vention. 











Samurt Lewis.—The following vindication 
of Mr. Lewis, against the indecent attacks of the 
Republican, we copy froin the Republican it- 


self. 
To the Editor of the Republican: 


Sir.—In’your paper of Thursday last, you published 
an article speaking in no measured terms of reproach, of 
Samuel Lewis, A sense of justice to that gentleman 
induces me to sebmit a remark or two in answer to that 
article. 

You charge Mr. Lewis as a disappointed politician.— 
Where are the facts to substantiate the charge? 

Mr. Lewis was Superintendent of Common Schools 

in this State. ‘The ability and G@*lity with which he 
discharged that office—second to none in the State 
in importance and responsibility,—attracted — gen- 
eral commendation fiom the intelligent of all parties.-- 
He resigned this office, because his health became inade- 
quate to sucha _ performance of its dutics, as would sat- 
isfy his sense of obligation to the State, Isthere any 
thing in these fucisto warrant the epithet of “disappoint- 
ed, politician 1”’ 
After Mr. Lewis resigned the office of School Super- 











course in it, were anxious that his name should be pre- 
sented as a candidate for the office of Governor. ‘To all 
solicitations of this nature, he opposed a steadfast denial. 
Does this conduct mark him as an aspiring or disappoint- 
ed politician? _ 

After the election, last fall, many were desirous that 
Mr. Lewis should be Seeretary of State. The duties of 
Superintendent of common Schools bad been devolved 
by law on that officer, and this was, perhaps, a leading 
reason why many friends of general education weré 
anxious that Mr, Lewis should take the office, He, 
however, refused to let his name be presented as a candid- 
ate.— Was this the course ef an aspiring or disappointed 
p Eticiant : : 

I think your “sober second thoughts” will satisfy you 
that, in haste, you have done Mr, Lewis inustice. What- 
ever you may think of the noel tical positions taken in 
his late letter, LT cannot think you would knowingly 

i esent him. 

The truth is, that Mr. Lewis is net a politician. He 
devotes his main attention to the busisess of his farm, 
He spares much time, however, forthe cause of constitue 
tional Liberty. Bat he is nota candidate for any office, 
uor does Le desire to be. For one, however, I take the 
liberty to express the hope, though without any war- 
raut from him, thatshould it be deemed expedient to pre 
seut his name to the people of the State for their suffra- 
ges, he will not decline the nomination, Justice, 


ry r 





CREOLE CABS. 


Bop By all means read the acecunt on the 


9 
first page. 





NOTICE, 

The regular Monthly Concert of prayer for the slave, 
of the Wesleyan Anu-Slavery Society, will be held on 
the nigit of the first Thursday of every month, 
Marrisw Simpsoy, Pres’t, 


Cincinnati Prices Current. 
Corrected Weekly for the Philanthropist: 
December 29, 1841, 
Hogs, over 200 Ibs. 2 25 per ewt 
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Flour, - - - $5 40 a 550 
Wheat - - 95 a 1,00 
Corn, - - - 20 25 
Oats, - 25 to 28 
WIOLESALE PRICES. WHOLESALE PRICES, 

Ashes— Molasses— 

Pearl, Ib. 6 N. O., gall. 26 36 

Pot, « 5 Sugar-house, 35 40 
Almonds, ss. 15 18 | Mustard, Ib, 373 
Alum, Ib, 6 8 | Nails, cut, 3d, 8 
Beeswax, lb. 28 4d, 74 
Beans, bush. 62 6d, 64 
Brimstene, r. Ib. 6 8 8d, 5} 
Crackers, “6 6 10 and 20d, 55 
Candles—= Oil— 

Mold, Ib of} 10 Olive, bask, 5 53 6.00 

Dipt, “ 8 to 83 Vinsteal, 142 145 

Sperm“ 45 48 Sum. “ “ 125 136 
Coflee— Linseed « 95 

Rio, Ib 123 a 13 Tan.prbl.2000 25 00 

Havanna, | 123 white, “ 1500 18 60 

Java, “ 17 Paper— 

Coal, bush. 14 16 Wrap’ng, r.1 25 206 

Cassia, Ib. 37 No, l,cap,“3 25 350 

Chocolate, “ 13° «15 No. 2, “ §2 75 300 

Cheese,  “ 54 7 |Pepper, Ib 12 124 

Cloverseed, 3 50 400 plenty | Pimen.o, 8 10 

Cloves, Ib. 375 Provisions-— 

Cordage—— Bacon, 34 45 
Tarred, Ib, 10 123 B. hans, 65 73 
Manilla, “ 16-20 Sides, 4 4§ 

Copperas, “ 2 3 Shoulders, 34 3h 

Castings, s., t. 3 00 Lard, 5a 64 
Sugar ket. “ 3 00 Butter, plenty, 6 1G 

Corks, vel., gr, 50 60 | Pork— 

Camphor, Ib. 150 162 Mess, bl. 7 50 8 

Chalk, “ 23 33 Clear, * 950 1050 

Feathers, 33 a 37 Prime,“ 6 7 

*ish— Rump, a Chime Ib, 5s 6 
Herring, box, 75 100 j Rosin, 'Ten.bl. $3 75 4 50 
Mac.,1,bl. none Raisins, m.r.p $2 50 3 00 

No. 2, “ 18 50 | Rice, lb, keg, 5 
No. 3, “ 4 a6 | Sugar— 
Salmon,40 Ib. bb] 50 00 | N. Orleans.Ib. 7 ec. 

Cod, lb, 6} “« 75 a8 inbls 
Figs, 15 Loaf, 14 to 17 
Filberts, lb, 10 Lump, 13 a 15 
Glass, box—— White Hav’a, 11} 12§ 

8by 10 325 375 Brown, “ none 

10“12 4590 475 | Segars— 

Ginger, race, Ib, 124 Commonth. 125 150 
ground, “ 123 Melee, “ 20 £5 
Glue, « 16 20 Spanish, “ 10 00 20 00 
Gunpowder— Saleratus, “ cask 64 keglO 

Wade’s, kg, 550 650 | Salt-- 

Dupont, “ 700 7 25 Zanesville, bu. 30 
Grain— Kanawha, “ 30 33 

Wheat, bush. 95 1,00 New York “ 40 

Com, “ 25 T.Island, “ 7 73 

Oats, 31 S. Petre, er., Ib. 9 10 
Hops, east., Ib. 43 |Shot,baz, 175 200 
Hay, ton, $10 11 Soap, No. 1. 5 to 5} 
Hemp, ewt., 5 50 6 OC No. 2, “ 5 5 1-2 
Indigo-- Turpentine,gal. 75 100 

Carraceas, 1. 1 75 Tallow, Ib. i %% 

Manilla, “ 150 162 | Teas— 

Iron, bar, § 43 5 Imperial, Ib. 90 a5 
Hoop, “« § 83 Gunp’wder. “99 85 

Lead, ig, “ 43 Y. Hivsor, * 75 85 
Lar, “ 53 Souchone, “ 62 70 
White dry “10 12!) ‘Yin pf X.p. 12 50 
In cil, keg, 2 37 2 75 bleck, Ib. 

Red, Ib. 124015 Tc! ceco-—~ 
Leeweed, Ib. 45 Va Cav, 1h. 39 to 45 

( ul, Ih. 34 5 “iste: tr, 16 
Macder, * 20 Ky.No.l,Gtw. 85 
Nutn egs t 25 10 * No. 2. “74 

Vineger, gal 2 

WEDDING CAKE MANUFACTORY, 


FANCY CAKE STORE, 
AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
CONFECTIONARY. 
Fifth st, 5 doors East of Vine, North side. 


The subscriber Having succeeded to the business of J. 
A. Burnett, respectfully invites his friends and the public 
in general to his display of Christmas, New Year cakes ané 
Confectionaries, begs leave to inform them that all atten- 
tion will be paid to their orders, and the same punctually 
executed. 

SAMUEL A. ALLEY. 

December 22nd, 1841. 


GRANVILLE FEMALE ACADEMY. 


The Winter term will commence on Thursday the 
16th day of September next, and continue 22 wecks, 
TLACHERS. 


Mrs. N. B. Ginmone, Principal. 








Miss O, II, Bairry, Miss S. F. Ans, 
« 6B. M, Breen, « L. J. Hamu, 
TUITION, 
Per @. 
Preparatory Department, - $2,00 to$2,50 
Academical Department, including Calisthenies 

and Vocal Music, « ‘ 4,50 
Petes exclusive of fuel and lights (per week) 1,00 
oom rent (per quarter) - - - - 100 
Whole expense per quarter, exclusive of fuel, 16.00 

bed and lights, - - ? 
Do. including bed and fuel, - - : 20,00 
Drawing, extra - - - - - 2,00 
Painting, . - : 4,00 
Instruction on piano, : - 6,00 
Use of Instrument, - - - 2,00 
Latin, - - - - - 2,00 
French, - - : . 2,00 


To be paid quarterly in advance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore expect to devote themselves, for 
the ensuing five years, to the interests of the Young La- 
dics committed to their care; and they hope, by careful 
attention to their Moral, Intellectual and Physical wants, 
to contribute to their happiness while members of their 
family, and prepare them for uscfuluess in the discharge 
of the active duties of life, ‘The qualifications and suc- 
cess of the Principal, and other Teachers of the Institue 
tion, are too well known to need further commendation. 
Parents and guardians will understand, that we have a 
healthy and pleasant location, with 53° very convenient 
tions for 100 young 


rooms, furnishing ample accommodal ; 
ladies. WwW, W. Bancrorr, 


Corresponding Sec. of Trustess. 

Granville, O. July 54h, 184. 

Woonson & Tixsiex, House Carpenters and 

Joiners, near the corner of Kight and Broadw ay, Cincin 

nati, fecling grateful for tucir patronage since the 
’ tld — ye sa oi 

association as -a firm, inform their triends and the public 

bo . 7 

that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 

and Joiner s work at the shortest netice and on the most 


Messrs. 





reasonable terms. 
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intendent, a number of gentlemen who had observed his 


Wovson & inser, 
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From the Glasgow ‘Chartist Circular, 

’ On the Might of Right. 

« For a people to be free they have only to will 
if.”’—LAarayTTe. 


I. 


I saw, or I dreamt it—no, ’twas not adream— 
There was power on the side of oppression—I saw 
Iniquity run down our streets like a stream-— 
Religion was strife—and injustice was law; 
For hell had combined with the great ones of earth 
The many to crush, and [ weptat the sight; 
When thus a voice whispered, ‘Cease weeping, soon 
forth 
The people shall come in the Wight of their Right. 


Il. 


Twas a atill and small voice at first that I heard, 
But louder and stronger, and holder it grew, 
Till princes and priests became pale at its word, 
Forjthis was the malsion on them it threw: — 
Whom God would destroy, he infatuates first, 
And the cup of your madness is filled to its height; 
The fetters you forged now like the green withes are 
burst; 
Sce! the people are upin the Wight of their Right 


Ill. 


You have ruled with a rod, and with scorpions chas- 
tised, 
And laughed at the ruins and tortures you wrought; 
Remonstrance was vain, and petitions despised, 
And the source of your power you regarded as 
nought. 
With the hypocrites cloak you have covered your 
pride, 
And taught, for religion, contention and spite— 
Gold--your idol; but those you intended to guide, 
At last have asserted the ight of their Right, 


IV. 


I looked again, and behold ! what a change ! 
The doom of the slave and the tyrant was sea'ed; 
Each Man was a freeman, and thought was strange 
That the many so long to the few should have 
kneeled. 
throne—where the 
based: 
Religion was robed in a garment light, 
And th’s was the shout that in iriuunph was raised: 
‘We have won—we are free by the Mighl of their 
Right. 


throne was—on justice was 


The 


¥. 

And over the length and breadth of the land, 

Were knowledge and liberty, plenty and peace, 
Diffusing their blessings with liberal hand, 

Bidding ignorance, slavery, and famine to ccase. 
And wealth was no longer of freedom the test; 

Nor was there a law heaven’s bounty to blight; 
There were ruler and ruled, but the ruler confessed 
i The people supreme in the Wight of their Right, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘A Tale of the Martyrs, — 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

Red Tam Harkness came into the farmhouse 
of Garrick, in the parish of Closeburn, one day 
and began to look about fur a place to hide in, 
when the good wife whose name was Jane Kil- 
patrick, said to him in greatalarm, ‘* What's the 
matter, what’s the matter, ‘I'am Harkness ?” 


‘sHide me, or else I’m a dead man; that’s the 
present matter good wife,” sadhe, ‘But yet 
when I have time; if I ever hai mair time, I have 
heavy news for you. For Mercy’s sake hide 
me, Jane, for the killers are at hand.”’ 

Jane Kilpatrick sprung to her feet, but she 
was quite benumbed and powerless. She ran 
to one press, and opened it, and then to anoth- 
er: there was not room to get in either of them. 
She lvoked into a bed; there was no shelter 
there, and her knees began to plait under her 
weight with terror. ‘The voices “of the troop- 
ers were by this time heard fast approaching, 
and Harkness had no other shift but in one mo- 
ment to conceal himself behind the outer door, 
whicl: stood open, yet the place where he stood 
was quitedark. He heard one of them say to 
another, ‘I fear the scoundrel is not here after 
al!. Guard the out houses.” 

On that three or four men rushed by him, and 
began to search the house and examine its. in- 
mates. Harkness that moment slid out without 
being observed, and tried to escape up a narrow 
glen called Kinrivvan: immediately behind the 
house; but unluckily two troopers, who had 
been in another chase, there met him in the 
face. When he perceived them, he turned and 
run to the eastward, on which they both fired 
which raised the alarm and instantly the whole 
pack were after him. It was afterwards conjec- 
jured that one of the shots had wounded him, 
for though he, with others, had been nearly sur- 
rounded that morning, and twice waylaid, he 
had quite out run the soldiers; but now it was 
observed thatsome of them gained ground up- 
on him, and they still continued firing, till at 
iength he fell upon a kindof slough east from 

the farm house of Lockebern, When they came 
up to him and ran him through with their bay- 
onets. ‘I'he spot is called Red Tam’s gutter to 
this day. 

Jane Kilpatrick was one of the first who 
«went to his mangled corpse,—a woful sight, ly- 
‘ing in the slough, and sore did she lament the 
‘loss of that poor and honest man. But there 
was more; she came to his corpse by a sort of 
yearning impatience to learn what was the news 
he had to communicate to her.—But, alas! the 
intelligence was lost, and the man to whose bos- 
om alone it had been confided was no more; yet 
Jane could scarcely prevail on herself to have 
any fears for her own husband, for she knew 
him to be perfectly: safe hiding in Glen-Gorar; 
still Tam’s last words hung heavy upon her 
mind. They were both suspected at having 
been at the harmless rising at Euterkin, for the 
relief of a favorite minister, which was effected; 
and that was the extent of their crime. And 
thought it was only suspicion, four men were 
shot on the hills that morning, without trial or 
examination, and their bodies forbidden Chris- 
tian burial. 

One of these four was John Wier of Garrick, 
the husband of Jane Kilpatrick, a man of great 
worth and universally respected. He had left 
his hiding place in order to carry some _ intelli- 
gence to his friends and to pray with them, but 
wasentrapped amongthem and slain. Still 
there was no intelligence brought to his family, 
save the single expresion that fell from the lips 
of ‘Thomas Harkness in a moment of distrac- 
tion. Nevertheless Jane could not rest, but set 
out all the way to her sister’s house in Glen-Go- 
yar; in Crawfordmuir, and arrived there at 11 
o’clock on a Sabbath evening. ‘The family be- 
ing at prayers when she went and the house was 
dark, she stood still behind the hallan, and all 
the time was convinced that the voice of the man 
that prayed was the voice of her husband John 
Weir—All the time that fervent prayer lasted 
the tears of joy ran from her eyes, and her 
heart beat with gratitude to her maker as she 





tions and thanksgiving. According, when the 
worship was ended, and the candle lighted, she 
went forward with a light heart and joyous 
countenance, her sister embraced her, though 
manifestly embarrassed and troubled at seeing 
her there atsuch atime. From her she flew 
to embrace her husband, but he stood like a stat- 
ue, and did not meet her embrace. She gazed 
at him,—she grew pale, and, sitting down she 
covered her face with her apron. ‘This man 
was one of her hushand’s brothers, likewise in 
hiding, whom she had never seen before, but 
the tones of his voice, and even the devotional 
expressions that he used, were so like her hus- 
band’s that she mistook them for his. 

All now was grief and consternation, for John 
Weir had not been seen or heard of there since 
Wednesday evening, when he had gone to warn 
his friends of some impending danger; but they 
all tried to comfort each other as weli as they 
could; and in particular by saying, they were 
all in the Lord’s hand, and it behoved him to 
do with them as seemed to him good, with 
many other expressions of piety and submission. 
But the next morning when the two sisters were 
about to part, the one says to the other, ‘Jane, 
I cannot help telling you a strange confused 
dream I had just before ye wakened me. Ye 
ken I pit nae faith in dreams, and [didna want 
you to regard it; but itis as good for friends to 
tell them to ane anither, and then, if ought 
turn out like it in the course 0’ providence, it 
may bring it to baith their minds that their spir- 
its had been conversing with God.” 

«Na, na, Aggie, I want nane o’ your confused 
dreams: | hae other things to think 0’, and mo- 
ny’s the time an oftye hae deaved me with 
them, an’ sometimes made me angry*” 


“T-never bade vou to believe them, Jeannie, 
[likit ay to tell them to you, and this I. daresay 
rase out o’ your conversation yestreen. But I 
thought I was away, ye see, I dinna ken where 
I was, and I was fear’d and confused, thinking 
Thad lostmy way. An’ then Tcame to an old 
man, an’ he says to me, ‘Is it the road to Hea- 
ven that you are seeking, Aggie?,’ An’ I said, 
‘ye,’ for I didna like to deny’t. 

‘Then I'll tell ye where ye maun gan,’ said 
he, ‘ye maun gang up be the head o’ your dark, 
mossy cleuch, an’ you will find ane there that 
will show you the road to heaven, and I said 
‘Aye,’ for I didna like to refuse, although it was 
an uncouth looking road, an’ thatI didna like to 
gang. But when[ gangs tothe cleuch head, 
wha does I see sitting there but your ain good 
man, John Weir, and I thought I never saw him 
look sae well; an’ when I gaed close up to him, 
there I sees another John Weir, lying strippit 
to the sark, an’ a’ beddin in bloud. He was 
cauld dead, and his head to the ae side; an’ 
when I saw a siccan sight, I was terrified, and 
held wideoff him. ButI gangs up to living 
John Weir, and says to him, ‘Gudeman, how’s 
this ?” 

*Dinna ye sce how it is, sister Aggie?” says 
he, ‘I’m just set to heard this poor man_ that’s 
lying here.” 

«Then I think yell na hae a sair post John,” 
says I, ‘for he disna look as he would run far 
away.’ It was very unreverend speak o’ me 
sister, but these were the words thet I thought I 
said, an’ asit is buta dream, ye ken ye 
needna heed it. 

‘“‘Alas poor Aggie!’’ says he, ‘ye are still in 
the gall o’ bitterness yet. Look o’er your right 
shoulder, an’ you will see what I hae to do.” 
An’ sae I looks o’er my right shoulder, an’ here 
I sees a haill drove o’ foxes an’ wulcats, an’ 
fumarts an’ martins, and corbey craws, a hunder 
vile beasts, a’ standin round wi’ glarin een, ea- 
ger to be at the corpse o’ the dead John Weir, 
an’ then I was terribly astoundit, an’ I says to 
him, **Gudeman how’s this 2” 

“Tam commissioned to keep these awa,’ 
says he. ‘Do you think these een that are 
yetto open in the light o’ heaven, and that 
tongue that has to syllable the praise of a Re- 
deemer far within yon sky, should be left to be- 
come the prey of siccon vermin as these !” 

ssWillit make sae verra muckle difference, 
John Weir,” saysI,‘*whether the carcase is 
eaten up by these or by the worms.” 


**Ah Aggie, Aggie! worms are worms; but ye 
little nee what these are” says he. “But John 
Weir has with them a’ his life, an’ that towarr’d 
some purpose, an’ they maunna get the advan- 
tage o’ him now.” 

“But which is the right John Weir ?2”’ said I, 
‘for there is ane lying stiff and lappered in his 
blood, and another in health and strength and a 
sound man.” 

“Tam the right John Weir,” sayshe. ‘Did 
you ever think the goodman o” Gartick could 
die?’ Nana, Aggie; Clavers can only kill the 
body, and that’s but the poorest part o’ the 
man. But where are yon gaun this wild gate ?”” 

“T was directed this way on my road to hea- 
ven,” says I. 

“Ay, an’ ye were directed right then,” says 
he.—'*For this is the direct path to heaven and 
there is nae other.” 


“That is very extraordinary,” saysI. And 
pray what is the name of this place that I may 
ditect my sister Jane, your wife, and all my 
friends, by the same way 2” 

“This is Faith’s Hope,” says he. 

But behold at the mention of this place, Jane 
Kilpatrick of Garrick arose slowly up to her 
feet, and held up both her hands. ‘Hold, hold, 
sister Aggie cried she, ‘tyou have told enough. 
Was it in the head 0’ Faith’s Hope that you 
saw this vision of my dead husband ?”’ 

“Yes; but at the same time I saw your hus- 
band alive.” 

“Then I fear your dream has a double mean- 
ing,” said she. ‘for though it appears like a 
religious allegory, you do not know that there 
really is such a place, and that not very far from 
our house. I have often laughed at your dreams, 
but this one hurries me from you to-day with a 
heavy and trembling heart. 


Jane left Glen Gorar by the break ofday, and 
took her way through the wild ranges of Craw- 
ford-mair, straight for the head o’ Faith’s Hope. 
She had some bread in her lap, and a little bible 
that she always carried with her, and without 
one to assist or comfort her she went in search 
of her losthusband. Before she reached the 
head of that wild glen, the day was far spent, 
and the sun wearing down. ‘The valley of the 
Nith lay spread far below her, in allits beauty, 
but around her there was nothing but darkness, 
dread and desolation. ‘The mist hovered on the 
hills, and on the skirts of the mist the ravens 
sailed about in circles, croaking furiously, which 
had a most ominous effect on the heart of poor 
Jane. As she had advanced farther up she per- 
ceived a fox and an eagle sitting over against 
each other, watching something which yetthey 
seemed terrified to approach; and right between 
them in alittle gré€n hollow, surrouuded by 
black haggs, she found the corpse of her hus- 
band in the same manner as described by her 
sister. He was stripped of his coat and vest, 
which it was thought he had thrown from him 
when flying from the soldiers, to enable him to 
effect his escape. He was shot through the 





drank into her soul every sentence of his peti- 





heart with twe bullets, but nothing relating to 











his death was ever known, whether he died pray- 
ing, or was shot as he fled; but there was he 
found lying bathed in his blood, in the  wilder- 
ness, and none of the wild beasts of the forest 
had dared to touch his lifeless form. 

The bitterness of death was now past with 
poor Jane. Her staff and shield was taken from 
her right hand and laid low in death by the vio- 
lence of wicked men. ‘True, she had a home 
yet to go to, although that home was robbed and 
spoiled; but she found that without him it was 
no home, and that where his form reposed, that 
was the home of her test. She washed all his 
wounds, and the stains of blood from his body, 
tied her napkin round his face, covered him 
with her apron, and sat down and watched be- 
side him all the live long night, praying and 
singing. 

The next day she warned her friends and 
neighbors, who went with heron the following 
night, and buried him privately in the north- 
west corner of the church-yard of Morton. 





A Noble Act, 
We find the following letter from an estima- 
ble fellow citizen, in the Leesburg, Ohio Mes- 
senger. 
We copy it because it appears to us a com- 
mendable example of Christian forbearance and 
genuine benevolence, which we think should 
not be lost in these days of selfishness and moral 
delinquency. 
Mr. Pike prefaces the letter by stating that he 
had been overwhelmed by the reverses of the 
last ten years, and by the sickness of all his fa- 
mily, and the death of his wife. He has re. 
cently started in business again at Leesburg, and 
adds that— 


“Mr, Urner, some weeks ago, wrote us a 
mild and respectful letter upon the subject of his 
claim, to which we replied, by giving a brief 
statement of the preceding facts. Soon after 
our answer was transmitted, we received the 
following, inclosing our note, originally drawn 
for one hundred and two dollars, dated Sep- 
tember 26th, 1831. ‘The letter speaks for it- 
self.”’ 

Cincinnati, Nov. 20, 1841. 
Mr. Samuel Pike: 

Dear Sir,—Yours of the 15th inst. came to 
hand this morning. Being satisfied that you 
cannot pay me, and that you would if you 
could, I hand you your note enclosed, CANCELL- 
ED, A man in your situation is apt to grow 
misanthropic and unhappy. ‘The world averts 
its kindly face from him, and shuns him—some 
because he is poor and some fearing a favor 
might be asked. ‘To hold a fellow-man and 
brother enthralled and depressed, thus af- 
fecting him and his dependent children, inju- 
riously, is against my feelings and contrary to 
my sense of duty. 

The great teacher and revealer of moral and 
spiritual truth has taught me that [ can re- 
ceive forgiveness for mv numbcriess offences 
only on condition that I forgive and become 
forgiving myself. From what you state, I pre- 
sume it does not make much difference to you 
whether I hold a legal obligation for the debt 
you owe me or not, but I cancel it, in the hope 
that you may have your moral health benefited 
by observing that all men are not Shylocks. 


You say if I and your other creditors had re- 
leased you, you might have paid all ere this. 

To this I state that you never asked me for a 
release, and that I never harassed you in any 
way. You ought to have given me an equal 
proportion of your assets when you found your- 
selfinsolvent; but I presume you thought you 
could pay me out of future earnings. No mat- 
ter about this, as I am bound to forgive this 
wrong, if any you acted. 

To hold a brother man enchained by a debt, 
and thus to affect his welfare and that of his 
children depending upon him, is a sin of which 
I do not wish to be guilty. 

I remain your friend, 


Mr. Pike adds, 

‘To say that we are grateful toward a man, 
is but uttering an expression which is often 
found in the mouth of the veriest hypocrite, 
Our gratitude shall, if life be spared, be demon- 
strated ina manner more substantial than can 
be expressed by a combination of words; and 
until such time, as we shall be enabled to make 
a more suitable requital of the favor, we beg that 
Mr. Urner will accept of the lasting regard of 
the father and children whose condition in life 
he has been so instrumental in ameliorating.” 


B. U. Urner. 














THE NEW YORK WATCHMAN, 


devoted to 
The interests of protestant christianity, literature, 
science, education, the arts, agriculture, the 
moral enterprise of the age, and to the 
diffusion of genera! intelligence 





“Knowledge is as the light of heaven: free, pure, 
pleasant, exhaustless, It invites all to possession; it ad- 
mits of no pr-emption, no rights exclusive, no monop- 
oly.” 

For six years, this paper has been gaining in 
the confidence of the public. Its character 
as an 

Independent, Religious, and Literary journal, 
Is now fully established, as is evident from 
its circulation among alll classes of the commu- 
nity. ‘Those who desire 
A GOOD FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Free from those features of Sectarianism, which are so 
offensive{to the spirit of Christianity—a paper which ad- 
mits suitable articles on all subjects upon which the 
community need to be informed—a paper open, espe- 
cially to the claims of suffering humanity, may be as- 
sured that no efforts will be spared to render this accep- 
table and worthy of their patronage. Ithas a_ large 
number of 
Able and intelligent correspondents, 


Whose communications will enrich its columns, 
from time to time, on 
Natural and Revealed Theology, Revivals, Missions, 
Human Rights, Temperance; Education, 
Sabbath and Common Schoois, 

Moral Reform, Health, Agriculture, Geology, Physiology, 
Natural and Mental Philosophy, Music, 
Reviewsof Books &c. &c, 

Iu a wordit occupies a field of usefulness, not 
appropriated by any other periodical in this, or 
any other country. 


The Seventh Volume commenced January 
1,1832, ‘Theprice is only Two Dollars a 
Year, in @dvance; and this is sufficiently low 

to put it within the reach of all. 

*,* Reader, you have a personal interest in the New 
York Watchman! For, he who hasa_ heart to know 
his whole duty, whose SOUL thirsts for information on 
all those subjects most directly connected with MAN’S 
highest happiness, will find assistance in the columns 

of this paper. 


Published every Saturday, at 126 Fulton street, New 
York, where subscriptions are respectfully solicited, 





ec Acents Wantrep—'l’o procure subscri- 
bers to the New York Watchman. ‘Tv Si- 
dents, Ministers, and others who are disposed 
to engage in the work, the most liberal encour- 
agement willbe given. Address the Editor, 
(126 Fulton street, New York,) post paid? Un- 
exceptionabdle reference, and youd security re- 
quired, 





FOR SALE CHEAP! 

“Cause and Cure of Infidelity.” By Rev. David Nel- 
son, of Quincy, Ill. Any individual wishing this work 
can have it by application to the subscriber. Third edi- 
tion, published by the American Tract Society. 

D. D. NELSON. 

Walnut Hills, Lane Seminary, O., Oct. 5, 1841. 

EXCHANGE OFFICE. 
KF. H. BRAYTON, EXCHANGE BROKER, 
Clevelund Ohio. 


(crEestern Funds, Specie, and uncurrent Money 
bought and sold on favorable terms, 


R. H. BLACKMER & CO. 
Tee-total Temperance 
GROCERIES & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
Near Float Bride, Cleveland. 


NOTIC E-=eMILK-==MILK 
We are now prepared to inform our friends 
that we still continue to supply this City, 
with Milk on the six day-principle, omitting the 
Sabbath, and have made permanent arrangements 
to continue it. All persons willing to sus- 
tain us, are requested to send their names and 
residence to the Office of the Philanthropist. 
C. M. Merrett, 
N. H. Merrett. 


Messrs. Woenson & Tinstey, House Carpenters and 
Joiners, near the corner of Eight and Broadway, Cincin- 
nati, feeling grateful for their patronage since the 
association as a firm, inform their friends and the public 
that they are prepared to do all kinds of House Carpentet 
and Joiner s work at the shortest notice and on the mosr 
reasonable terms, 




















Wonson & Trnstey. 









WE HAVE TRIED DOCTOR JOS, PRIESTLEY 
PETERS’ VEGETABLE PILLS, and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing them the best Antibilious 
Medicine that we have ever used in our families. We 
are acquainted with several families in this city who 
give them the preference to all other kinds, on 
account of their mildness, and at the same time, cer- 
tainty of action. —M. Y. Examiner. 


MORE THAN TEN MILLIONS of boxes of these 
ruly valuable Antibilious Pills have been sold in the 
United States, Canadas, West Indies, Mexico, and T'exas, 
since the first of January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
five. 

HUNDREDS and THOUSANDS bless the day 
they were induced, by a friend, to try a Box of Dr. 
Peter’s Pills. 

They are in use asa Family Medicine, and all who 
have used them give them the preference to all other 
kinds, on account of their being a safe, pleasant, and 
easy aperient—being mild in their action at the same 
time; though, in their operation, producing neither 
sickness, griping, nor debility. 

Doctor Joseph Priestly Peters, 

Dear Sir:—I have used your valuable Pills 
these last four years, in cases of Dispepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, and Sick Headache, and have found them in a 
majority of cases, the most valuable Pills I have ever 
used. JOHN CASE, M. D. 


For Sick or Nervous Head-ache, or Billious Fever, I 
would recommend Peters’ Pills in preference to all 
other kinds. R. H. ARMSTRONG, M. D. 
The following from the EMINENT DOCTOR EM- 

MERSON, is considered sufficient 

[ have used in my practice, these last 5 years, Dr, 
Jos. Friestly Peters’ Vegetable Antibilioug Pills,and con- 
sider them the Best Famity Mepicrne I have ever used. 


Given up to Die. 


How many are given up to die that might be saved by 
Sherman’s Lozenges, the best medicine in the world, and 
the easiest taken, 

Consumption 

Sweeps off thousands, yearly, in the United States, 
that Sherman’s Cough Lozenges would cure when noth- 
ing else would even relieve, Ministers of the Gospel 
have added their testimony to that effect. 

Coughs and Colds, 
neglected, lead to consumption and death, when a few of 
the Lozenges would effect a cure in one ortwo days. Try 
them, they are remarkably pleasant and cost but a trifle. 

Over 3,000 persons have given their names within 
the last year as a reference of the wonderful virtues of 
these Cough Lozenges. ‘They cure all recent cases in a 
few hours, seldom requiring more than one day to cure 
the most distressing ones. 

The Rev. Darius Anthony, of the Oneida Confer- 
ence, was given up as incurable, believed to be on the 
verge of the grave from consumption, without the hope 
of relief, till he tried these Lozenges. ‘They relieved him 
immediately, and in a few weeks restored him to health, 
so that he could resume his duties as a minister of the 
gospel. He recommends them to all who are consump- 
tive or have any derangement of their lungs, as the 
greatest medicine in the known world, He has witness- 
ed their effects on several others, and always with the 
happiest results. He says so great a remedy through the 
blessing of Divine Providence, should be the common 
property of all, and in every family on the face of the 
earth. 

The Rev. Doctor Eastmond, of this city, gave a 
few to a lady, a friend of his, who had heen given up 
by her physician and friends as in the last stage of 
Consumption. The first Lozenge gave her consid- 
erable relief, so that she was encouraged to persevere 
in their use;and through the blessing of God they re- 
stored her to perfect health, 


Mr. Henry S. Banker, 97 Green st. was cured of a 
very bad cough he suffered from several weeks, by only 
5 Lozonges, when all other remedies had no effect on, 
him whatever, 


Mr.G.T. Matthews,8 Caroline st., suffered a year with 
a very hard,tight cough,pain in the side,spitting of blood 
and all the usual symptoms of consumption. The Lo- 
aenges relieved him immediately, and in a few weeks 
zestored him to perfect health. He says they are the 
greatest medieine in the world. 


When such clergymen as the Rev, Mr. Anthony, 
Eastmond and Hancock, and such physicians as Mott, 
Cheeseman, Smith, Rogers, and those named above, 
sanction the use of any article of medicine, the public 
necd not hesitate to place reliance upon it, Such are 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 


Children Die 


of worms, after months and sometimes years of suffer- 
ing, without the parent’s knowing the cause—little sus- 
pecting worms are literally eating them up. Sher- 
man’s Worm Lozenges have cured hundreds and 
thousands of such cases. Any child will take them. 


Sherman’s Worm Lozenges. 


Proved in more than 400,000 cases to be infallible; the 
only certain worm-destroying medicine ever discovered. 
Many diseases arise from worms and occasiou long and 
intense suffering and even death, without their ever 
being suspected; grown persons are very often afflicted 
with them and are doctored for various complaints, 
without any benefit; when one dose of these Lozenges 
would speedily cure them, 

Ur. J. Murphy, 90 North st. Philadelphia, was ap- 
plied to by a poor woman, whose daughter, 7 years old, 
had been sick for nearly 3 years; her stomach was as 
large as a grown person’s, her arms and legs so swollen 
that she could not walk or help herself, although she 
could eat as much as two laboring men. ‘I'wo celebra- 
ted doctors had exhausted their skill without any benefit; 
the father had spent all he could raise and was dis- 
couraged; he abandoned all idea of doing any thing 
more for her, and looked to death alone, to take her out 
of her misery. Mr, Murphy believing it a case of 
worms, gave hera box of Sherman’s Lozenges, and in 
two days she returned with joy beaming in her eyes, 
and said the Lozenges had saved her child’s life. The 
first dose brought away nearly a pint of worms in one 
living mass, she afterwards counted over 800 that were 
discharged, besides the mass,which she could not count, 
The child was literally eaten up with them—another 
living witness of the almost miraculous efficacy of 
Sherman’s Lozenges. 


My Poor Back 


will break, it is so weak, and pains me constantly. 
What shallI do? Get one of Sherman’s Poor man’s 
Plasters, with his name on it, and it will cure you in a 
few hours, as itdid Mr. Hoxie. 7 
Sherman’s Poor Man’s Plaster. 

The best strengthening Plaster in the world, and a 
sovereign remedy for pains, or weakness in the buck, 
loins, side, breast, neck, limbs, joints, rheumatism, 
lumbago, &c. &e. ra 

Several persons have called at the wareheyse, to | 
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express their surprise and thanks, at the almost mi- 
raculous cure these plasters have effected, 

Jos. W. Hoxie, Esq., who had been so afflicted with 
rheumatism, as to be unable to dress himself without 
assistance, was enabled after wearing one, only one 
night, to get up in the morning with joy, and his 
tongue pouring forth the gladness of his heart, at the 
sudden and signal relief he had received from the best 
of all remedies, 

Mr. David Williams, of Elizabethtown, N. J., an 
old Revolutionary Soldier, was so afflicted with Rheu- 
matism, that he could scarcely help himself—these 
plasters entively cured him, 

Dre J. Peter’s Pills. Large size box containing 45 
pills, 50 cents per box. Small size box containing 
20 pills, 25 cents per box. Dr. A. Shetman’s Cough 
Candys; price only 25 cents per box. Doct. A. Sher- 
man’s Worm Candys, only 25 cents per box, Poor 
Man’s Plaster, only 12 1-2 cents a piece. 

Agents for the sale of the above valuable medi- 
cines—Wm, H. Harrison & Harrison & Glascoe, 
Cincinnati; A. Avery & Co. Granville; Ridgeway 
Murphy & Co. Ripley; A. Graham & Co. Franklin 
Buildings, Cleveland; Watson, Druggist, Massillon, 
Most every merchant in the U. S., Mexico and West 
Indies, 





VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS. 


Sold by Robinson, Pratt, & Co, New York City; by 
Dunie & Peck, New Haven; John Paine, Hartford; 
Grigg & Elliott, Philadelphia; by Truman & Smith, 
Cincinnati; and by Booksellers generally throughout the 
United States. 

Twentieth Edition of Mason's Sacred Harp, or 
Beauties of Church Music, a new collection of Psalm 
and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences and Chants, 
derived from the compositions of about one hundred 
eminent German, Swiss, Italian, French, English and 
other European musicians, Also, original tunes by 
German, English, and American authors, many of them 
having been arranged, or composed, expressly for this 
work. By Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Aca- 
demy of Music, author of Boston Handel and Haydn 
Collection, the Boston Academy’s Collection, ete, etc; 
and by his brother, ‘T. B. Mason, Professor of Sacred 
Music, and organist at Fourth Street church, ete.— 
Twentieth Stereotyped edition, revised and greatly im- 
proved by the introduction of eighty tunes not in former 
editions, ‘The Elements of Vocal Music, which are on 
the inductive method, have been greatly extended and 
newly arranged in the precise order that is pursued in 
teaching; and the numerous practical exercises connected 
with each‘lesson, will, in a great measure, dispense with 
the use of the black board. ‘The above work is now 
known by the general title of “.1Zason’s Sacred Harp,” 
Volume One, It is intended to make “Mason's Sacred 
Harp,” the general repository, of the “Gems in Melody 
and Harmony,” which have heretofore been scattered 
through various collections. And the collecting into a 
convenient volume, the old and new, choice, beautiful, 
standard Tunes, isa service to church choirs and singing 
schools, which has been already liberally rewarded. The 
sale of twenty editions in the short time the “Sacred 
Harp” has been before the public, and the steadily increas- 
ing patronage bestewed upon the work, is regarded as 
evidence that itis the very best collection extant, for 
singing schools, and for churches of all denominations. 

From nume:ous Recommendations the following are 
selected. 


From the Boston Spectator. 

We hope allwill encourage ‘.Wasun’s Sacred Harp-’ 
We speak of Mason’s Harp, because we know well its 
merits. We hositate not to say, that it is the best work 
extant, 

From the New York Evangelist. 

Mason’s Sacied Harp is, what it is called in the title 
page, a very select and useful work—the best collection 
uf church music extant, for congregations any-where. 


From the Baptist Advocate. 


Mason’s Sacred Harp.—The lovers of Sacred Song 
will find a rich treat in this new collection. No one man 
inour country has done so much for church music as 
Lowell Mason. He has given us_ the “Boston Handel 
and Haydn Collection,” the “Choir or Union Collection,” 
the “Boston Academy Collection,” etc., all valuable 
works, and entitled to the extensive patronage which has 
been bestowed upon them; but itis safe to say, that the 
“Sacred Harp” has not an equal in the English language. 
This book is a volume of “gemsin Melody and Harmony. 
Every denomination will promote devotional Pslmody 
by adapting this collection as the standard of church 
music, 

From Mr. Billings, Professor of Sacred Music. 

Mason’s Socred Harp is the most complete, interesting 
and useful collection of Psalm and hymn tunes I have 
ever scen. It is emphatically sacred music, I will en- 
courage its general introduetion, 


Irom the Journal. 

We are familiar with all of Mason’s publications, and 
have carefully examined the Sacred Harp. The volume 
is composed of very beautiful melodies, and harmonies of 
almost unequalled richness, It may justly by entitled 
“ the beauties of music,” ‘The tunes are admirably adap- 
ted to the effective expression of poetry, a circumstance 
upon which the happiest effect of Christian Psalmody de- 
pends. ‘The work is particularly recommended to those 
whose object it is to suit music to the words sung, or to 
make mnsic subordinate tosentiment, and thus eminent- 
ly conductive to devotion. 


From M, Hamilton, Direetor of music in the 
«Vethodist Church, Wheeling. 


We are using Mason’s Sacred Harp in our church, 
I should be much pleased to see it in general use—the 
music will please and improve the lovers of sacred song, 
The tunes are well suited to the different variety of me- 
tres, and it is a desireable collection for churches and 
schools. 

Just Published. 

Vol. II.—Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of 
Church Music.—Vol. II. contains old, new, and origin- 
al Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sacred Songs, 


—=——=. 


Volume II.--I approve most fully: your plan of pub. 
lishing new selections and arrangements in pateadl 
volumes, by which purchasers are relieved from ihe 
necessity of repeatedly buying the same music, The : 
cond volume, is, in its rythmical character various o 
melodies are exceedingly sweet and tasteful—the tae 
mony rich, flowing and impressive. It should, } al 
means, accompany the first volume,—especially in th : 
Choirs which are somewhat advanced, I doubt n a 
will secure to the publishers an extensive petronere: o ; 
I shall do what I can to extend its circulation, = 





FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR sALp, 


A delightful Country Seat, situated upon a McAdam; 
zed road, halfa mile from town, in a excellent. — 
hood, with 5 acres of land; a frame house “ neighbor. 
rooms, a hall, a piazza, a porch and 3 celtars. pring. : 
frame barn with a carriage house and stables o's good 
cistern and a spring. The grounds are well eae a 
peach, apple, pear, quince and plum trees, and embe] — 
with shrubs and evergreens, ‘ lished 


A handsome Country Seat with 16 
ted upon a Turnpike ae 3 miles inten 
provements comprise an excellent brick house contes “A 
10 rooms, 2 halls, 2 porches anda large cellar; Alo? 
po ae 0 of excellent water, a large garden ‘an 
orchard of choice peach, plum, ap 
is part level and be ‘eines * Apple and pear trees The 

A superior Country Seat, distant 5 mj 
with 20 acres of good land, 10 of which — pire town, 
and 10 in wood, The buildings consist of an te, 
brick house, having 10 rooms, a hall, a porch poi 
cellar; a brick barn, a stone spring house, a pra large 
smoke house. The groundsare well stocked with eek = 
apple, peach, pear, plum and quince trees, and an oa 
lent vineyard of Catawba, Isabella and Cape vines. "ia 
estate is a desirable purchase fora gentlemau of fo “9 
who can here enjoy a cool retreat in summer, a Pains 
view of the Ohio river, and agreeable society. —_ 

A fertile Farra of 80 acres, situated 5 miles 
with 65 acres in tillage,a frame house wi 
and a cellar; Also a log house, a frame barn a tenanr’ 
cabin, a small orchard and a garden. The land is a 
well located for cultivation, watered with springs wd ; 
ced with posts and rails, ; ay 

A fertile farm of 100 acres, located 6 miles from tow 
and close toa McAdamized road. It has 90 pone 
tillage, a good orchard of 8 acres of apple trees nen 
house with 5 rooms, acellar anda porch, a large frame 
barn, a store room, a well, and several springs. The 
land is rich and level, 

A pleasant Country Seat with 16 acres of land, locas 
ted upon a good road 6 miles from town, in a salubrious 
and populous district, ‘The house isin Cottage style 
and contains 10 rooms, 3 porches, a large cellar anda 
gallery. ‘The outbuildings comprise a frame barn, a cow 
house, and wood house, The grounds aro planted with 
vines and young fruit trees, decorated with shrubs and 
evergreens, and well watered with springs, 2 wells with 
pumps, and a small stream, 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 7 miles from 
town, in a healthy region, having 60 acres in Cultivation, 
a brick house with 9 rooms, a cellar and a porch: alsog 
frame barns, a milk house, a stable, a wood house, a well 
and many springs; likewise 2 orchards, a garden and a 
yard well paled. ‘The land is chiefly in grass, good 
quality and well located for tillage, 

A Farm of 60 acres, situated upon a Turhpike road 
8 miles fiom town, with 40 acres it tillage, a house with 
4 rooms, a good frame barn with a stone cellar, a Cistern 
a well, several springs, 2 good orchards of plum, peach, 
apple and cherry treees; and a garden well planted with, 
vines, raspberry, currant and goosberry bushes.. The 
land is good, well watered with springs, and leeatediom, 
both sides ef the road. 

A firstrate Farm of 195 acres, with 115 imouitore, sit. 
auted upon a Turnpike road, 26 miles from. Cincinnati 
near a populous town. ‘ihe improvements. consist of¢ 
frame house, a superior barn 91 by 40 feet, with stables 
for 40 head of cattle, a hog pen for 100:swihey amarched, 
cellar for 1000 bushels of roots,a corn erib for 2606 
bnshels of corn, a wagon house 40 by 21 feet, & wells, 
2 orchards, ,a garden with goosberry, raspberry and 
strawberry beds, and a paddock well stocked with quin 
plum, peach and pear trees. he soit consists yr 
bottom, and excellent upland, well fenced and: watered 
with numerous springs, 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated upon a road, 24 mites 
from town, having 35 acres in cultivation, a frame house 
with 6 rooms, a hall and acellar; an excellent well with a 
pump, 3 log buildings, many springs and an orchard of 
200 apple, plum, peach and cherry trees, good kinds, 
The land is of good quality, and is in the vicinity of a 
church and a school. 

A desirable Farm of 116 acres with 70 acres in tillage 
situated 28 miles from town, upon a Turnpike road, 
in a healthy and respectable neighborhood, where hie. 
are several churchesand schools, The improvements come 
prise an excellent brick house with 10 rooms, a cellas 
and a porch; a good frame barn, a well and crib, wagoa 
and a smoke houses; alsoa garden well paled and stocked 
with various shrubs, grape vines, apricot, quince and peach 
trees: likewise an orchard of grafted apple and pear trees. 
The land is fertile, well located for culture, fenced and 
supplied with springs and a run, 

A good Farm of 50 acres, situated,32 miles from town, 
upon a road, and near the Miami Canal, with 32 acres ia 
culture, a house with 4 rooms anda porch, a good frame 
barn, with sheds and cribs; also a well, a peach orcharé 
and a garden planted with goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and quince trees, The land is chiefly rich bottom, well 
watered and fenced. 

A good Farm of 166 acres, situated near a Turnpike 
road, 38 miles from town, having 120 acres in tillage, an 
excellent brick house containing 6 rooms, a hall, a cellas 
and a porch; also a frame barn, a corncrib, a smokehouse, 
a large orchard of apple, peach and cherry trees, a gar- 
den, 2 wells, several springs and acreek. The soil is 
good quality, and consists of hill and bottom. 

A very cheap Farm of 300 acres, situated 40 miles 
from Cincinnati, and 5 from atown. There are 50 
acres in cultivation, atwo story hewed log house, a barn, 
a stable, a smokehouse, and a good orchard of 200 apple 


from town, 
th 4 rooms 








Duetts, Solos, Quartetts, etc, etc. This volume does 
not contain a single tune found in the first volume—it is 
a complete and independent book of itself, and_ will be 
sold separately. It is stereotyped from entirely new type 
of great beauty and perfection, procured expressly for it. 
The object in publishing an addstional volume, is to fur- 
nish an extended variety as regatds style, metre and 
adaptation to the various wants of the lovers of Sacred 

Melody. It will be found permanently useful, and it is 

hoped will receive a patronage in some degree commen- 

surate with the varied talent, labor and expense that 
have been employed in its production, 

The. following notices of the work will show the estima- 
tion in which it is held by good musicians. 

From a Report of the Committee of the “ Eclectic A- 
cademy of Music” on Musical publications; unani- 
mously adopted by the Government and Members, 
March 24th. 

“ The Sacred Harp, Vol, Il, has been carefully 
examined by your committee, who canrot but regard it 
as possessing in an eminent degrec that chaste, classic 
beauty of melody, and richness of harmony, which con- 
stitute the “soul of music,” and which cannot fail to 
render it a standard work,” 

It is confidently believed that the efforts made by the 
Editor to furnish [1n THe Sacrev Harp,] an extended 
variety of good Stock Music,—such as will be perma- 
nently useful and interesting, will receive the approba- 
tion of Churches, Choirs, and Singers generally. 

A COPY OF THE RECORDS, 


C. R. FOLGER, Sec’y. of the Academy. 
From the “Handel Musical Soctety,” of W. R, College, 


Hudson, 

Tus Sacrep Harp, Votume II, merits our highest 
approbation, and is a rich addition to our Library. Its 
introduction into the society has confirmed the belief 
that it will prove an important means of advancing 
Sacred Music. It would be but justice due the success- 
ful efforts of the authors to say, that the two volumes of 
the Sacred Harp, constitute th best collection ever pub- 
lished, By order of the Society, 

W.S. BARBER, Sec’y. 


[From the Observer.} 


Mason’s Sacred Harp, or Beauties of Church Mu- 
sic, Vol. 2nd.- We hesitate not, most coufidently to recom- 
mend this as a book of extrordinary merit; one of the 
best, if not the very best collections of Church Music 
ever issued from the American press. Jt will be held in 
high esteem by the admirers of taste, scientific accuracy, 
and fine discrimination in the adaptation of music to sa- 
cred poetry. Mr. Mason has evinced a knowledge of in- 
timate dependence of Melody upon Harmony, an impor- 
tant principle to often disregarded in Ametican publica- 
tions. Itis a volume of Sacred Melodies, with rich, 
beautiful and classical harmonies, combining that striking 
purity and solidity of style, for which German musicians 
are, perhaps, more peculiar than any others, The beau- 
tiful typography of the work will speak for itself, 
From Mr, Allen, Professor of Sacred Music in Ober- 
lin, College. 

For a few years past, we have made. selections for 
Church Music from the “Sacred Harp,” Volumel. I 
have ever esteened it a beautiful collection, comprising a 





great variety of chaste and approved tunes in allthe usua 
metres, 








pear, cherry, peach and quince trees. The land is rick 
and level. 


A Fazm of 185 acres. with 65 in tillage, located upem 
a Turnpike road, a few miles from the Miami Canal, 
and upon a river possessing mill power of 4 1-2 feet fall, 
Tt has a house with 4 rooms, a hewed log barn weathers 
boarded; a stable, a corn crib, a milk house, a good well, 
an orchard of 75 select apple with a few peach trees, and 
alarge sugar camp. The soil is rich bottom, watered 
wrth springs, and well adapted for corn or pasture. 

An excellent Farm of 300 acres, situated in the Niaml 
Valley, 67 miles from town, having 200 acres of pasture 
and arable land, a capital fiame honse builé in Cottage 
style, containing 6 rooms, a hall and a cellar; two com- 
modious barns, 2 large corn cribs, a tenants: house, @ 
cemented cistern, a cider mill with a press, 2 extensive 
orchards of apple trees, snd a superior garden ornamented 
with shrubbery imported from Paris, and well stocked 
with choice pear, plum, goosberry, raspberry, currant 
and peach trees. ‘The soil is very rich, well irrigated 
with springs and the Miamiriver. It consists of hal and 
vale advantageously located for culture, 

A desirable Farm of 140 acres of rich land, situated 
upon aTurnpike road and a Canal, and near a flourishing 
town in the Miami Valley. The improvements comprise 
a large 2 story frame house having 6 rooms, hall and e 
cellar; also a brick wash house with a pump at the deor; 
likewise a commodious frame barn with stables and 
other buildings, an excellent orchard of choice grafted 
fruit trees, and 90 acres of cultivated land. Thesoil con- 
sists of fertile bottom and upland, well suited for tillage, 
Itis a superior farm. 

A fertile Farm of 138 acres, situated on the Ohio im 
Kentucky, 70 miles from town, having 100 acres in cul- 
ture, a good brick house with 4 large rooms and a cellar. 
acorn crib, a stable, and several log houses: also ag 
orchard of apple and peach trees, and a garden with fruit 
trees; also strawberry and asparagus beds, The land is 
chiefly rich bottom, well located for calture. 

Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call at my Office 
for full io information, which will be given gratis; if by 
Letter postage paid. where a list of 200 to 300 Farme, 
House, Stores and Lots can be seen for sale. 
Farmersand Citizens. who wish to dispose of their 
estates can, by application to me, have the advantage 
ofan extensive advertisement of their property in Eng- 
lish and German, without cost to them, unless sales be 
effected, 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent, interest upen 
Mortgage, or the best personal security at long periods; 
or 6 per cent, at 20 days sight 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland and other parts of Europe, cam 
have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, assoon as 
payment is advised by the English Bankers. The mon- 
ey can be sent from any part of Great Britain, to Messrsf 
Baring, Brothers & Co. London, tothe account @ 
Thomas Emery of Cincinnati. 

Annuities, English Bills of Exchange, Gold and Bank 
of England Notes bought and sold. 

Emigrants*ean rely upon obtaining correct and valua- 
ble information, which the experience of more than pine 
years in the sale of Real Estate in Cincinnati enables me 
to give, Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, No. 1}, Bast Fourth Sh 
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